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Tuere are no classes of the community more worthy of having their names 
transmitted to posterity, than those who have devoted their time and 
talents to the benefit of their fellow-creatures. The multitudes who need 
assistance, present themselves in various characters; but among the 
melancholy groups, none appear so forlorn and helpless as the children of 
the poor. Without parental imstruction, without the influence of good 
example, and without the means of aig friends, vast numbers among 
them enter life under every \ Exéluded from all opportu- 
nities of acquiring useful knowledge, “of obtaining any moral culture, 
the madoa vine which ate lodged in the human heart, bow: produce a 
fatally luxuriant crop, ‘which, growing to maturity without any control, 
fills up rat Sane of the soul, and leaves. no room for the admission of 


virtues which education might implant, % 
In all ages, individuals, actuated by ei pie of benevolence 
which christianity i inspires, have pi Reh s on which to em oy 


their energies; but in modern times, aan 

number, and presented themselves in such _ characters, that 4 new 
impetus has been given to the active virtues of the’ christian world; and 
the friends of Revelation, regardless of the distinguishing peculiari ities of 
their respective creeds, have united in one hatmonious Sapien, to 
give an ample diffusion to that knowledge which is able to make men wise 
unto salvation. 

In the formation of Bible Societies, and of Missionary establishments, 
they have long since concentrated their energies; and to their unwearied 
exertions, mankind are greatly indebted for that extended knowledge of 
Revelation, which is now diffused throughout a considerable portion of the 
world. Happily, however, for the rising generations of the poor, their 
benevolence Pas not been exclusively devoted to foreign parts. Many 
among them saw with painful emotions, the infant tribes of their neigh- 
bours growing up in ignorance and vice, and to their condition the cha- 
rities of the heart were instantly turned. 

Robert Raikes, of immortal memory, appears foremost in this band of 
christian patriots. But no sooner had he touched the sacred string, than 
the sound vibrated in the ears of others, who were actuated by a similar 
spirit, and who voluntarily came forward, to assist in moving an untried, 
but powerful machine, that promised to effect a mighty change in the 
moral world. Among these, multitudes gave pecuniary aid; some ren- 
dered personal assistance; while others, having calculated on the causes, 
means, and consequences of employing this energetic instrument, nobly 
resolved to devote their time and talents to a work, which, from every 
feature of its character, they were fully persuaded would be owned and 
blessed of God. 
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In this undertaking, there could be no room for the operation of disho- 
nourable ambition. ‘To collect from the streets, and lanes, and courts, and 
alleys of our towns and cities, the little vagrants, to bear with their 
obstinacy, and teach them their duty to God and man, was not a region in 
which pride delights to walk. Worldly emolument, and the plaudits of 
admiring spectators, may in many instances gratify self-esteem, and induce 
even haughtiness and vanity to submit to temporary degradation ; but where 
these stimulants have no power to operate, when we see an individual, 
gathering together the little outcasts of the human family, from the most 
depraved neighbourhoods, to instruct them in the things which make for 
their everlasting peace, and devoting his life to the performance of a 
task so irksome to flesh and blood, we cannot but conclude that he is 
under the influence of a more powerful praipe. and is actuated by 
gratitude to God and love to man. It is in this light that we must survey 
the subject of this memoir. 

Mr. WiLu1aM Freeman Lioyp was born at Uley, a beautiful village 
in Gloucestershire, on the 22d of December, in the year 1791. The 
county which gave him birth is remarkable, not only as furnishing the 
source of the Thames, the fame of which is known throughout the civilized 
world, but as giving birth to two of the greatest blessings connected with 
the young, that the history of mankind could ever boast. These are—the 
Sunday-school system, originating with Robert Raikes; and the vaccine 
inoculation, for the preservation of life and health, by the celebrated 
Dr. Jenner. 

The father of Mr. Lloyd was a respectable cloth manufacturer, and a 
deacon of the Independent church in his native village. His mother was 
descended from a long line of .pious ancestors, among whom may be men- 
tioned the Rev. Joshua Head, one of the ejected ministers. This was 
formerly an epithet of disgrace, but it is now a mark of honourable dis- 
tinction. Both these parents died when Mr. Lloyd was in his youthful 

ears, but not until he had learnt some valuable lessons from the 
instructions and example of each. This may be fairly inferred from 
the following little incident. When addressing the children of Sunday- 
schools on the duty of prayer, he has sometimes referred to his pious 
mother, and mentioned the following prayer which she taught him when 
quite a child: ‘ Lord, teach me, a little child, to pray; for 1 do not know 
how to pray.” 

With Mr. Lloyd’s early education we have only an indistinct acquaint- 
ance. It would appear, that while receiving the rudiments of his learning, 
the interests of the Sunday Schools invariably engrossed much of his 
attention. Pleased with what he had seen of these institutions, then in 
their infancy, both at Gloucester and in his native village, he entered with 
spirit into the nature and work of Sunday-school instruction. About 
the year 1806, when a pupil at the school of the Rev. James Hinton, 
of Oxford, from whose pious advice and counsel he derived much 
spiritual advantage, he commenced the employment in which he has 
ever since been engaged, by assisting in teaching some of the junior 
Sunday scholars. The labours thus commenced in early youth, were 
continued in subsequent years. 

Removing shortly afterwards to London, he still adhered to the work 
in which he had engaged, and joined some individuals, of a kindred 
spirit, who had opened a Sunday School in the degraded neighbour- 
hood of Saffron-hill. He afterwards established another at Haberdashers’ 
Hall. 
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Towards the close of the year 1808, Mr. Lloyd became a member 
of the Rev. Dr. Winter’s church, at New-court, Carey-street, London. 
He still continued his former Sunday-school labours, while he expressed 
his regret that no such institution was connected with the church of which 
he had just become a member. After some months he brought the subject 
before the pious minister, and the members belonging to that congre- 
gation. It was instantly taken into consideration, and so warmly sup- 
ported, that on the 3d of December, 1809, the New-court Sunday-school 
was permanently opened. Though young in years, yet having had more 
previous acquaintance with the nature and management of these insti- 
tutions, than those friends with whom he was now associated, he was 
requested to take the offices of superintendent and secretary. To this wish 
he acceded, and these offices he continues to hold to the present day. 

The Sunday-school Union, of which Mr. Lloyd has during a long period 
been secretary, was established in 1803. It consists of a voluntary asso- 
ciation of gratuitous teachers and others, interested in the welfare of Sun- 
day-schools, who, by their united efforts, endeavour to improve and extend 
these institutions, without interfering with the private concerns of any 
individual establishment. Churchmen, Presbyterians, Independents, Bap- 
tists, and Methodists, furnish the members of this Union. These original 
founded the Society, and they still continue to labour in the same cause 
with harmony and unabated zeal. 

At what particular time Mr. Lloyd was appointed secretary of this Union, 
we have not been able to learn with precision ; the minute-book which 
contains the entry having been lost. It is, however, well known, that more 
than twenty years have elapsed since he was delegated to this office, 
during which period he has continued to manifest the same warmth of 
affection, and ardency of zeal, to promote the interests and extend the 
influence of the Union, that primarily induced him to associate with his 
fellow-labourers in this benevolent cause. 

On the 13th of May, 1812, the first public breakfast of the Sunday- 
school Union was held, and the first general report of the Society was 
presented to the teachers and the numerous friends of the institution. 
These circumstances gave publicity to its proceedings, and, by bringing it 
more into public notice, considerably extended its sphere of usefulness. 
From that period to the present time, an annual breakfast has collected its 
friends together at an early hour, in the month of May; and among the 
multitude who attend, few will hesitate to characterize it as one of the most 
interesting anniversaries in the metropolis. 

Placed thus on the pinnacle of observation, and at the fountain-head of 
information, Mr. Lloyd, during the last twenty years, must have wit- 
nessed many important changes in Sunday Schools, and in their influence 
upon the morals of the community. Vast multitudes of scholars have 
been thrown into society; several successions of teachers have arisen ; 
public opinion has taken a decided turn; the system of instruction has 
been materially altered and improved; and the management and mode 
of teaching have become more decidedly religious in their character. 

It will be unnecessary to trace the progress of the Sunday-school 
Union from its formation up to the present period, as the reports of the 
last nineteen years are accessible to the pablic. With the transactions 
contained in these, the personal history of Mr. Lloyd is most intimately 
connected : to these, therefore, we most cheerfully refer the reader, per- 
suaded that, on a perusal of them, he will readily join us in congratu- 
lating this indefatigable teacher, and his fellow-labourers, on the success 
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which it has pleased God to grant to their work of faith and labour of 
love. 

Thus far we have seen Mr. Lloyd as an active and zealous promoter of 
Sunday Schools, devoting his time and talents to the instruction of those 
‘‘ for whom nothing is provided ;” and stimulating others, both by precept 
and example, to engage in the same great and benevolent design. But it 
is not merely to oral teaching that his exertions have been confined; the 
press has been made by him the medium of many valuable communica- 
tions, and to these our attention must now be directed. . 

On the first of January, 1813, Mr. Lloyd, with a view to promote the 
cause of Sunday Schools, commenced the “ Teacher’s Magazine.” This 
useful work at first appeared quarterly, but after some time it became a 
monthly periodical, of which he continued the editor until within the last 
three years. The ‘‘ Teacher’s Magazine” has been the means of conveying 
much useful information to the friends of Sunday Schools, and of promoting 
the extension, improvement, and usefulness, of these institutions. 

In the year 1822 Mr. Lloyd published “The Bible Catechism,” and 
an abridgment of it. This work has passed through many large editions, 
and has also been translated into several foreign languages. The fame 
and publicity which it has acquired render all observations on its merits 
totally superfluous. 

In 1824, a small volume, entitled, ““The Teacher’s Manual; or 
Hints to a Teacher, on being appointed to the charge of a Sunday- 
school Class,” made its appearance, from the pen of Mr. Lloyd. Its 
design is, to benefit those who may engage in the important duty of 
tuition. A third edition has passed under our inspection; and those who 
are acquainted with its wholesome advice and salutary precepts will 
scarcely think that the following extract from a review of this volume, in 
the Evangelical Magazine for March, 1825, delineates its character at the 
expense of truth :—‘‘ The worthy Author of this highly-interesting Manual 
has done more, perhaps, to further the cause of Sunday-school instruction 
than any other living man; and verily he has his reward. The gratitude 
and the prayers of the Christian world are not to be despised ; and it is his 
privilege to enjoy them. We beg to inform our readers, that the little 
book now introduced to their notice is, in our opinion, the best in the 
English language, on what may be called the practical machinery of 
a Sunday School. No Teacher in England, or in the world, should be 
without it. We have read it with special care, and have no fear of being 
charged with the sin of extravagant commendation.” 

In 1825, Mr. Lloyd published ‘‘ A Catechism on the principal Parables 
of the New Testament ;” and subsequently, ‘‘ A Catechism on the Evi- 
dences of the Bible.” He also endeavoured to communicate some know- 
ledge of the leading truths of the Gospel in a way adapted to children of 
three or four years old, in a small publication, entitled, ‘‘ The Little Child’s 
Catechism ;” and so far was this effort successful, that many most 
valuable ideas are, by means of this small book, easily communicated to 
the alphabet-class scholars, even before they know their letters. 

A Sketch of the Life of Robert Raikes, Esq., the founder of Sunday 
Schools, and of the History of Sunday Schools, was published by 
Mr. Lloyd, in 1826. The design of this publication was, to collect the 
scattered documents which related to the early state of these institutions, 
and, by concentrating them, to shew their progress, while advancing to the 
flourishing maturity which they have since attained. 

Several other publications of minor importance, we understand, may 
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claim Mr. Lloyd as their author; but these, appearing anonymously, or in 
periodical works, cannot, without much difficulty, be identified. ey all, 
however, have some bearing on the young, or on Sunday Schools, or the 
teachers in these institutions ; for to these he has devoted his time, and the 
energies of his life. His earliest pieces, we believe, appeared in the ‘‘ Youth’s 
Magazine,” with which he still contiriues connected. This was the first 
monthly publication for the young, that attempted at once to communi- 
cate evangelical instruction, blended with general knowledge. Several 
articles, originally written by Mr. Lloyd for this periodical, have been 
published separately; but, being anonymous, they have no public con- 
nexion with his name. 

In taking a retrospective and comprehensive survey of Sunday Schools, 
many benefieial effects appear, that are too conspicuous to be overlooked ; 
but the aggregate of the advantages, which the community have derived 
from these valuable institutions, baffles all calculation. An attention to 
juvenile religious literature is the glory of the present century; and, in 
this, Sunday Schools claim a goodly portion of its brightest rays. It has 
been Mr. Lloyd’s peculiar province, invariably to exclude whatever has 
had even the appearance of evil, from all works put into the hands of 
the young, and to encourage the wide dissemination of such as are cal- 
culated to interest and instruct them. Above all, it has been his aim to 


promote their improvement in that scriptural knowledge which is able to 
make them wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
Besides his engagements with the Sunday-school Union, and the 
multifarious duties which this involves, and, in addition to the various 
publications we have named, and others to which we have alluded, 
Mr. Lloyd has, for several years past, been assiduously devoted to the 


interests of the Religious Tract Society. This engagement is imme- 
diately connected with his primary labours. Having assisted in teaching 
the young to read in youth, he is now actively employed in carrying on 
the good work, by supplying the population of readers with such works as 
are calculated to render their education a blessing, both for time and 
eternity. 

We have already stated, that the design of all Mr. Lloyd's publications 
is, to do good; we will now add, that such also is their tendency. To this 
uniform character we know not a single exception; and thence express a 
hope, in which we shall undoubtedly be joined by all to whom his publica- 
tions have been rendered a blessing, that he will long be spared to see still 
more abundantly that “his labour is not in vain in the Lord.” 
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“ One part, one little part, we dimly scan, 
Thro* the dark medinm of life's feverish dream ; 


God upon them.” These things he has felt 


Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan, 

If but that little part incongruous seem ; 

Nor is that part perhaps what mortals deem ; 

Oft from apparent ills our blessings rise.” 
stie's Minstrel. 


Few things, perhaps, have more puzzled 
the mind of a good man than the seeming 
contradictions which he continually ob- 
serves of the goodness of Providence. Those 
whom he has loved and esteemed for their 
piety, have been visited with deep affliction, 
while “the wicked live, become old, yea, 
are mighty in power, neither is the rod of 


to be painfully mysterious, and doubly 
painful, when the infidel urges back the 
argument with scorn. But then, he reflects 
that eternity will unfold the mystery, when 
the immortal mind shall in the grave leave 
“its darkened dust behind,” and that the 
prosperity of the wicked, in this world, 
argues the necessity of another, where every 
man shall receive the recompense of his 
deeds. 

In examining the nature of evil, we feel 
inclined to treat it rather as a negative 
quality. We behold the benevolence of 
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God manifested in the contrivance displayed 
throughout creation ; and, where evil exists, 


other cause than the design of the contriver. 
It is evident, that the government of God, 
since he is benevolent in all his purposes, 
all-wise to know that which is most expe- 
dient for his purposes, and all-powerful to 
carry his designs into effect, must produce 
happiness, while that which is opposed to 
his t must as necessarily produce 
misery; hence the plain deduction, that 
conformity to his will produces happiness, 
and non-conformity misery. With such 
reasonings as these, for the ground of our 
arguments, we are obliged to conclude, 
that the source of all evil is opposition to 
the will of God. 

We believe in an independent and 
eternal Being, whose wisdom, goodness, 
and omnipotence are manifested in every 
thing around us, proofs of which we need 
not now adduce, as they were the subjects 
of a former essay. We cannot imagine 
one of these attributes, without, by necessity, 
involving the others. If Jehovali were all- 
powerful, he could not but choose to be 
all-wise ; and if all-wise, he could not but 
be pure, holy, and benevolent. It is in 
the works of creation we should look for, 
and it is there that we see, these glorious 
attributes unfolded. There is an astonish- 
ing fitness made to exist between cause and 
effect ; so much so, that, with the least con- 
templation, we cannot but be struck with 
the wisdom of God. The vastness of many 
of the works of creation, their magnificence 
and seeming infinity, may impress us with 
a sense of His omnipotence. But the evi- 
dent contrivance of comfort and happiness, 
manifested in relation to man, and even to 
brutes, must convince us, if we possess an 
eandour, of the great benevolence of God. 
We cannot, then, suppose that such a su- 
preme Being either could or would create 
— imperfect. 

there is a certain unalterable relation 
established by infinite wisdom and good- 
ness, between cause and effect, obedience 
to the regulations thus established must, by 
hecessity, produce happiness, and, from the 
same necessity, disobedience will produce 
confusion and misery. If, in the formation 
of a complex machine, an ingenious arfisan 
has established certain regulations, to put 
the whole in motion, we should never 
impeach his skill, because an ignorant or 
malicioas workman set the regulations at 
defiance, and injured or ruined the machine. 
An inspection of the works would convince 
us of the contrivance and intention of the 
inventor, and we should not think him an- 
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swerable for the negligence or disobedience 
of another. So in creation, if the laws of 
God produce, as they necessarily do, the 
yg omy of man, a neglect, or contempt, 
of laws, must as certainly produce 
misery. 

Let us even look around, and observe 
how the experience of ages has shewn, that 
virtue, or conformity to the will of God, has 
always been followed with happiness, and 
that the most vicious have been the most 
miserable. The least reflection, then, must 
convince us, that, as all good] resuits from 
the wise and benevolent institutions of the 
supreme Being ; so, all evil must arise from 
a disregard to these institutions. If in- 
tegrity leads to affluence and honour, any 
impeachment of it by dishonesty, must, of 
consequence, lead to poverty and disgrace. 
A certain confluence of causes in the ma- 
terial world produces beauty ; and whatever 
disarranges or contradicts them, will render 
an object proportionably deformed. A 
certain confluence of causes in the moral 
world, will likewise produce happiness ; and 
the disarrangement or contradiction of them, 
will also produce misery, Now, in all 
these things, the Creator must either have 
willed the happiness of man, or he must 
not; he must either have been indifferent 
respecting it, or it was not in his power to 

roduce i With respect to the 
lormer alternative, the contrivance manifest- 
ed, proves that the Creator willed the hap- 

iness of his creatures ; and, with respect to 
the latter, his benevolence and omnipotence 
refute such an idea. 

We have, therefore, come to the conclt- 
sion, that infinite wisdom, goodness, and 
power, in every regulation, moral and 
physical, has established certain causes and 
effects, that of themselves’ must necessarily 
eo harmony and beauty, comfort and 

ppiness. We are likewise compelled to 
assign the existence of evil to sin, or a dis- 
regard of these laws, which must as neces- 
sarily produce confusion and deformity, 
wretchedness and misery. We next arrive 
at the important question, whether the 
wisdom, or the power, or the goodness of 
God, is not impeached by permitting those 
infringements of his will, which are attended 
with such dreadful consequences. 

All natural evil resolves itself into moral 
évil, as its cause, for no matter, or creature 
that does not possess a will, can of itself 
disobey the commands of God, seeing that 
it must be acted upon by an external cause. 
Therefore, as man is plainly the only moral 
and accountable being on earth, his dere- 
lictions alone must be the cause of the 
universal misery and deformity that we be- 
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. The most virtuous cannot but con- 
that the depravity of the human race 


hold 
fess, 
has spread itself to a dreadful extent. Even 
the laws of society are not et one 
vent the atrocious crimes that every w 

abound ; while those vices which these laws 
cannot affect, exist to a mournful degree. 


who was the first and original transgressor, 
and whether man, when moulded by the 
hands of his Maker, sprang forth as such, an 
imperfect and sinful being. 

Amidst all the extravagances of tradi- 
tion, and the speculations of philosophy, 
we are informed by poets, historians, and 
mythologists, that the first age was pure, 
and man afterwards became corrupt. By 
referring to the sacred records, we find that 
man was created holy, and that he was a 
being with whom his Maker condescended 
to hold intercourse. We read, that he only 
enjoyed conditional happiness, and that 
death was to be the consequence of his dis- 
obedience. He sinned; and we all know 
the dreadful consequences that have en- 
sued ; but he sinned as a moral being, and 
by no necessity. He was supplied with 
uncontami reason, that he might com- 
prehend the wisdom and justice of God in 
placing him in a state of probation, and 
was acquainted with the sen- 
tence pronounced on disobedience. He 
could not have sinned, had he not been a 
moral being, of free-will ; neither 
could he have been a moral and account- 
able being, placed here in a state of proba- 
tion, had he not free-will. If, 
then, the wisdom of God is impeached, it 
is in creating man a moral being, or in en- 
dowing him, as such, with a free-will. 
Now, let us deprive man of either of these, 
and he immediately becomes a mere pass- 
ive agent in creation, shut out from all the 
meee of virtue ; while, by its necessity, 

could not expect hereafter to rise to a 
higher state of existence, as the reward of 
an obedience inevitably enforced. 

We behoRi the magnificent creation, and 
all the varied and beautiful productions of 
the earth; we find, by reason and revela- 
tion, that they were formed for man, and 
that man was made lord of nature. From 
these things we are led to conceive of his 
importance and glorious destiny. We cannot 
ask why man was created ; such convictions 
arise, that it was for the noblest purposes ; 
and, if he has defeated them, let him not 
add to his crimes, by foolishly charging 
the consequences of his transgressions upon 
his Maker. 
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“Is man more ja than God? Is man more pure 
Than he who deems e’en seraphs insecure ? 
Creatures of clay—vain dwellers in the dust! 
The moth survives you, and are ye more just ?” 


But, it cannot be proved that the existence 
of evil will, in the end, be injurious to the 
universe, or to the glory of God. We can- 
not pretend to declare, whether those, who 
have been saved from perdition since the 
fall, will not receive incomparably greater 
a than if man had never been ex- 
pelled from paradise. We cannot say that 
the goodness of God has not been mani- 
fested ina greater measure by the revela- 
tion imparted to man, the scheme of re- 
demption devised, the sacrifice of his Son, 
and the gift of his Spirit, than if man had 
never sinned. We cannot comprehend 
whether the glory of the Most High would 
have shone brighter by the prevention of 
sin, than by its complete destruction and 
overthrow. These conjectures and reason- 
ings are like those of an ignorant and un- 
informed individual approving or con- 
demning the wisdom exemplified in state 
counsels, In all the arrangements of Pro- 
vidence, however mysterious they may be, 
the wise and benevolent intentions of the 
Most High are so manifest, that we can 
draw but one conclusion. 

With respect to natural evil and misery, 
if we carefully examine the subject, we shall 
see, that by far the greater is ocea- 
sioned by man himself, the rest is 
wisely ordained as a preventive to, or 
punishment for, sin. In the arrangements 
of Providence, from the records of his- 
tory, and even from nal experience, 
we are led to confess that there is an over- 
ruling power which directs the steps of 
man. We see that the least cireumstance, 
and the greatest events, are under the 
guidance of this power, and as much evi- 
dence those attributes of the Supreme 
Being before mentioned, as the material 
world. Were it not for this restraining 
power, the most dreadful misery would in- 
evitably result. There would be no check 
upon sin, and it would of itself hasten the 
completion of that universal wretchedness 
to which it constantly tends. Happiness 
would cease; and this world, instead of 
being a place of probation, would be a 
place of torment. But Providence, with 
infallible wisdom, overrules the counsels of 
men, encourages virtue, and defeats the 
triumphing machinations of sin. 

In conclusion : Evil is traced to a disobe- 
dience of the regulations of the Supreme 
Being, and the power of this disobedience, 
to the free-will of man, as a moral being. 
It is not for us to argue whether the happi- 
ness of the human race is increased, upon 
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ility of 
com a subject which involves 
infinite knowledge; but we may use the 
words of Epictetus, “Si omnino ego Deum 


declararem, vel ego Deus essem, vel ille 
ent oom Saya pee 
phrased by Young— 


Could we perceive him, God he could not be ; 
Or he not God, or we could not be men: 
A God alone can comprehend a God.” 


Beaconsfield. J. A.B. 
—@-—- 


ESSAY ON ORDER. 


Puncrtvatity and order ought to be 
strictly observed by all men, in their se- 
veral vocations ; for, if a regular system be 
not adopted and pursued in any station of 
life, confusion . Wem ensue : neglected 
duties will crowd upon the mind, and dis- 
pose it to attend but slightly and negligently 
to them, or to pass them by unperformed. 
Religious, social, and professional duties 
claim a particular and a separate attention. 
They should not interfere with each other ; 
but the most fitting occasions should be 
selected, and the most determined resolu- 
tion formed, to perform each with full pur- 
pose of heart. 

No stations in society, however low, can 
be successfully filled without a due regard 
to order, much less can those which require 
the greatest activity and care. If in an 
humble sphere disorder is considered dan- 
gerous, in one whose duties are numerous 
and diversified, it cannot but lead to the 
most disastrous consequences. Duties 
which are neglected at the proper time, or 

off to a more convenient season, stand 
very little chance of ever being performed 
at all; for, when different obligations press 
upon the mind at the same moment, it is 
apt to get bewildered, and, in the multi- 
plicity of objects, to pursue none in a man- 
ner calculated to command success. 

Inconsistency of deportment is the sure 
characteristic of an indolent man, of a man 
who does not look into the state of his 
affairs, nor conduct them with regularity 
and order. Should a fleeting idea of ge- 
nerosity shoot through his brain, and 
induce him to open his purse to the calls 
of charity, he knows not that he has the 
means to give, in justice to those with whom 
he may stand connected. If he boast of 
all his actions as being guided by strict 
honour, we need but look to his daily 
transactions to disprove such an assertion. 
Whatever plausibility he may affect, how- 
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ever anxious he may be to appear a differ- 
ent man to what he really is, his own slug- 
gishness, his habitual and incorrigible inat- 
tention to his best interests, and to the suc- 
cess of his worldly, and the advancement 
of his spiritual concerns, sufficiently "shew 
that, whatever he may pretend, he is not, 
in reality, an honest and an upright man, 
How can he be true to his word, or honest 
in his transactions, when he suffers his 
affairs to become intricate and perplexing 

wilful inattention? How is it 
likely that he will attend to his eternal 
welfare, when his worldly interests are 
found inadequate to stimulate him to ex- 
ertion? The fact is obvious, that a bad 
member of society can never be a good 
christian; and he must be both a bad 
member of society, and a bad man, who 
can involve himself in misery and ruin, by 
a wanton abandonment of himself to sloth 
and all its fatal train of ills. 

A methodical attention to business will 
enable a man to assign to every duty its 
proper importance, and to perform it at 
the most convenient season. Set aside 
order, do every thing accidentally, by 
fits and starts, and you lay the foundation 
of much disquietude: you expose your- 
selves to the imputation of being characters 
without uniformity, on whom no depend- 
ence can be safely placed. Conscience, 
that faithful monitor, the pointer-out of 
vice, and directer to honourable conduct, 
loses much of its power over such. The 
confused state of their affairs, and the con- 
tinual perturbation in which their minds 
are kept, have a tendency to stifle its 
friendly warnings. But it ought to be 
recollected, that, though stifled, it cannot be 
overcome. If its upbraidings be hushed for 
a moment, they will hereafter break forth 
with tenfold power, and exhibit, in all their 
turpitude, the accumulated catalogue of 

vated crimes. The disorder into 
which the affairs of the indolent are thrown, 
cannot but at times create vexation, dis- 


appointment, and pain. Then will con- 
an long bral gp in to their utter 
dismay, and upbraid them with being the 
cause of their own misfortunes, the authors 
of their own ruin. Wise may that man 
be pronounced, who listens to its first 
whispers, and regulates his conduct by its 
dictates 


The man who has brought himself to the 
verge of ruin by his own misconduct can- 
not but be conscious, that he is the culpable 
author of the miseries he is doomed to 
endure: and this self-conviction, forced 
upon him by the agonizing tortures of a 
guilty conscience, and which he is too 
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proud and unprincipled openly to avow, 
preys upon his mind, makes him capri- 
cious in his conduct, and dissatisfied with 
all around him. Thus he destroys the only 
means of restoring comfort to his mind, by 
unburdening it to his friends and con- 
nexions, with the desire of reclaiming his 
steps, and leading a new life for the time 
to come; for, instead of meliorating} his 
condition, and easing his mind, by a change 
of conduct, and a resolution of amendment, 
he too often involves himself more and 
more in the labyrinth of destruction. 
Surrounded on all sides by difficulties of 
his own creating, and harassed by self-con- 
demning reflections, he begins to despair 
of his condition, and frequently hastens his 
own ruin by sinking into a complete state 
of inaction, or running the dangerous course 
of intemperance and riot. It is best early 
to form, and unflinchingly to maintain, a 
firm resolution to go about all our concerns 
in life in an orderly and exact manner ; for, 
if such a resolution be never formed, or, 
when once formed, be suffered to be 
broken, there can be no calculating before- 
hand the nature and extent of the fatal 
consequences which will inevitably ensue. 
It is necessary, however, before we can 
profitably attend to the discharge of our 
duties, to be deeply impressed with the 
paramount importance of such conduct. 
We must have a just sense of the value of 
time, and feel that our good or bad fortune 
in life, and favourable or adverse position 
with regard to another world, mainly de- 
pend on the manner in which we prize, and 
the use we make of, this inestimable jewel. 
The recollection of the important purpose 
for which time is given us, should never 
escape our minds; but our reflections 
should be accompanied with corresponding 
actions ; for our days fly away with great 
rapidity, and the period of our mortal 
existence will soon end for ever. Can any 
of us look upon life as the period of our 
probation on earth, without feeling it to be 
worse than madness, to spend any portion 
of it in an unprofitable manner? Life is 
short at the longest, and uncertain at the 
best ; and the most extended span, short as 
it is, may be much contracted by the decrees 
of Providence, or the misconduct of man. 
Viewed in this light, the great brevity, and 
at the same time extreme uncertainty, of 
life, cannot but force on us the reflection 
that we have not a moment to lose, and 
that we should therefore, always keep our- 
house in order. Let us especially beware 
that, whilst we reflect on the brevity of life 
as a whole, we do not run into the fatal 
error of lavishing away different portions of 
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it, or wishing them at an énd. For this 
purpose, we must attend to order in the 
distribution of our time, without which we 
shall fall into many inconsistencies, into 
many grievous and great dangers. 

It is a common occurrence, and one 
which marks the inconsistency of man, and 
the corruption of human natare, that, whilst 
he preaches up the brevity and uncertainty 
of life, he suffers every trivial excuse to 
call him from the line of duty, and plunges 
into scenes of vice and profligacy with eager 
impetuosity, seeming wilfully to forget how 
difficult it is to reform, when, by a long 
course of irregularity, evil habits have 
gained an inveterate ascendancy. A false 
step carelessly taken, an idle habit thought- 
lessly indulged in, may spread their baneful 
influence through all the future stages of a 
man’s life. The thoughts of a man’s 
heart are evil, and that continually,” and 
nothing can prevent him from pursuing 
dangerous courses, but the grace of God. 
Hence, men who neglect to implore that 
grace are often found, in the prime of life, 
to be harassed and disgraced, in conse- 
quence of the evil habits they formed in 
youth ; and the old are as frequently seen 
to be surprised by death, before they have 
reformed their irregularities, or bestowed a 
thought on an eternal world. Too great a 
regard cannot, therefore, be paid to the 
value of time. It is a man’s estate, which 
he ought to husband and to improve, One 
moment lost is lost for ever, and every mo- 
ment brings us nearer to that bourn, from 
whence no traveller can return,—to that 
important crisis, when the recollection of 
the past will excite in our minds the 
keenest remorse or the purest joy. 

Frequent examinations into the state of 
our affairs should take place, that our ex- 
penditure be proportioned to our income ; 
for, without that necessary information, 
which can be derived only from a careful 
inspection of our receipts, how can it be 
possible to know precisely in what position 
we stand with the world, and whether we 
may not launch out beyond our means? 
That species of irregularity, which arises 
out of inattention to our affairs, argues a 
want of common prudence, and leads to 
the most distressing difficulties, Many, in 
consequence, affect the praise of liberality 
before they have ascertained whether they 
are able, and, in fact, without having it in 
their power, to be just, or, in other words, 
to pay the just demands made against 
them, to give to every man his due; anda 
still greater number aspire to situations 
above their means, and sink under the 
burden of too great an expenditure. Mis- 
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conduct like this has a very mischievous 
effect, not only upon their own fortunes 
and peace of mind, but upon those of 
thousands of innocent victims. Its general 
prevalence would shake the confidence 
that ought to subsist between man and 
man, disarrange the social compact, and 
sow discord and dismay on every hand. 
Family connexions would immediately feel 
its ts; and more remotely, but not 
less certainly, friends, neighbours, and all 
within their spheres. 

To desire the luxuries, whilst there is 
scarcely the means to obtain the necessaries 
of life, argues a very shallow understand- 
ing, a very imprudent disposition. Never- 
theless, this has been the failing of thou- 
sands, and sad and grievous have been the 
consequences that have ensued. Their 
private circumstances, in such cases, are 
totally disregarded, and the mind is fully 
occupied in contemplating how it may, by 
any means, obtain a profusion of the good 
things of this life. here there is prodi- 
gality, there must be disorder; and as the 
want of order is, in itself, quite enough to 
Fuin a man’s circumstances and hopes, that 
ruin must be much accelerated, when, to 
want of domestic arrangement, is added 
the most shameful and imprudent profu- 
sion. Utter beggary, destitution, and dis- 
grace closely follow. They will surely 
make their appearance, and in forms, and 
under circumstances, which will be calcu- 
lated to strike the stoutest heart, the most 
callous mind, with hopeless despair ; for 
what can be more grinding to the feelings, 
more appalling to the senses, than for a 
man to know that he has brought upon 
himself the disgrace he suffers, the burden 
he is doomed to bear. It is this which 
will mainly disqualify him from suffering 
with that fortitude and resignation, which 
can alleviate the stroke of adversity, and 
which are the only genuine evidences of a 
christian temper and disposition. 

When a man becomes dissatisfied with 
his condition, and aspires to a sphere of 
action to which neither birth nor fortune 
entitles him, from that moment his con- 
dition is deteriorated, his prospects be- 
come clouded, and all the evils which will 
inevitably follow, are greatly aggravated by 
the sad reflection, that to his misconduct 
they are to be attributed. The bitter pang 
of misery, the chilling frost of adversity, 
will at times force the most obdurate mind 
to reflect; and no man can think otherwise, 
in his sober moments, than that it is a great 
sin, a notorious impiety, to pine at the 
gifts of fortune, to be dissatisfied with the 
sphere of life in which it has pleased Pro- 
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vidence to place him. An habitual 
ration after more elevated stations —s 
own, is attended with a complication of 
the direst evils. The propensity becomes 
by degrees deep-rooted, and to eradicate 
the seeds of disaffection, thus sown in the 
mind, is a task which consequently be- 
comes more and more difficult, and, in 
course of time, a thing more to be wished 
than expected. The necessity of caution 
and circumspection is, therefore, apparent, 
that we may exhibit a deportment habi- 
tually devout, and evince a disposition to 
do our duties, in our several vocations, 
with zeal and energy, and to leave the re- 
sult to God. 

Indigence is more frequently occasioned 
by extravagance, or inattention, than by 
any other means. From whatever cause, 
however, it may proceed, it is a great evil. 
The insignificance attached to it, tends to 
destroy that manly spirit which ought to 
characterize all ; and it ex a man to all 
those corrupt influences, from which, under 
happier circumstances, he might be more 
exempt. His virtue yields easily to the 
power of surrounding temptations, and, 
shame being once lost sight of, crimes are 
committed recklessly and without com- 
punction. It is true, that some may be- 
come poor by unforeseen and unavoidable 
misfortunes, who have once seen better 
days; and equally true, that others, who 
have been born poor, may never have had 
the chance of rising in the world. Poverty, 
even under such circumstances, has a very 
forbidding aspect, and, when it becomes 
extreme, a very evil tendency; but, when 
it is the result of wasteful ostentation, or 
careless indifference, it is especially to be 
deplored and avoided, as it invariably leads 
to the most abject infamy. It is quite ma- 
nifest, that most of the evils of life are 
brought upon man by his own misconduct. 
Families, once in affluent circumstances, 
have often thus been reduced to the brink 
of ruin. Many destitute widows and help- 
less orphans have to date their misfortunes 
from the time that disorder and extrava- 
gance entered into their family affairs. The 

blic robber and the notorious gamester 
begin their courses by neglecting their law- 
ful affairs, continue them to the danger and 
dismay of society, and conclude them but 
too often to their eternal confusion. 

The disorderly man is always either lan- 
guid and inactive, or in a continual bustle 
about nothing, and worse than nothing. 
Guided by no system, and bound by no 
principle, he finds, at each succeeding in- 
terval of time, that the past has been mis- 
applied, and, instead of making amends, 
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by better conduct for the future, his steps 
become daily more irregular, till he is in- 
volved in a maze of difficulties, and his 
mind gets totally dissipated, and incapable 
of being concentrated for the prosecution of 
any useful object. A regular attention to 
order, on the contrary, is of great advantage, 
as it enables a man to perform every thing 
at the fittest time, and to keep one duty 
from encroaching upon the province of an- 
other, It enables him to pursue his calling 
successfully, without any apparent hurry ; 
because all his plans are well concerted, 
and he makes it his business and delight to 
act up to those plans. 

Let us contrast these two opposite cha. 
racters, in our minds. Let us see the 
ruinous irregularity of the one, and the 
wisdom of the other’s plans, and with what 
persevering assiduity he executes them ; 
and then decide, according to our judg- 
ments and consciences, upon the tenor of 
our own conduct, Let these faithful moni- 
tors but have their legitimate influence, and 
the manifold dangers into which our cor- 
rupt inclinations, uncurbed by grace, and 
unaided by reflection, would lead us, will 
be happily averted. The state of our 
affairs will become satisfactory, and our 
minds be tranquillized by the cheering 
thought, that we are pursuing the line of 
duty—the way to happiness and peace. 

Self-examination is a duty which cannot 
be too much or too earnestly recommend- 
ed. Let us look into our breasts, and see, 
at the close of each succeeding day, whe- 
ther we have spent our time aright, whether 
the duties of our callings have been well 
performed, and whether, in what we have 
done, we have especially had the glory of 
God, and the shel our souls, in view ? 

To neglect alike our spiritual and tem- 
poral affairs, and to bring them to a state 
of confusion and desperation by bad ma- 
nagement or dissolute habits, evinces a 
disposition thoroughly depraved. To attend 
to the latter, while we slight the former, is 
little better; for, “ What shall it profit a 
man, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?” The true Christian 

ys for grace to strengthen and support 

is mind, and to sustain him in all his 
labours. He is convinced that he cannot 
observe order in his religious duties, with- 
out observing it likewise in his secular pur- 
suits ; in short, that he cannot do his Coty 
to God, without doing it to his fellow- 
creatures. He feels it his duty, therefore, 
to ask himself frequently and seriously 
about what he has been employed, and 
how he has performed his obligations to 
God and man ; and he can never rest satis- 
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fied till his conscience respond to his in- 
quiries, that his affairs are in an orderly 
and pros state, and that his works, 
o> ith, are acceptable in the sight of 


The greatest benefits may be expected to 
result from a proper improvement of time. 
It will put the mind in a proper frame to 
enjoy all the blessings which this world can 
afford, and to indulge the hope of a joyful 
immortality. The of the present 
moment are often imbittered by unfounded 
apprehensions and harassing cares. To 
brood over ideal calamities, and to be un- 
easy, while free from sickness and misfor- 
tune, through fear of being subject to them 
at some future time, is surely preposterous 
to the last degree. The mind that is fully 
occupied to some useful purpose, is entirely 
free from these false alarms, and more dis- 
posed to be grateful for actual blessings, 
than to repine at imaginary ills. 

The good man knows that this life is at 
best but a vale of tears, that it is not his 
abiding home, but only a state of proba- 
tion for a better world, and, therefore, 
strives to be content under every circum- 
stance of fortune. It may well be asked, 
then, If health, peace, and competence, be 
our portions, what wisdom can there be in 
our not enjoying those blessings, merely 
because there cannot be a certainty that 
they will always remain with us? Grada- 
tions in society are essential and unavoid- 
able; and, as we know that wealth and 
prosperity do not necessarily constitute 
happiness, there is much ground for con- 
solation to those who occupy subordinate 
stations, which the peaceable and orderly 
know how to enjoy. The state of a man’s 
mind, more than the adventitious circum- 
stance of birth and fortune, adapts him for 
the enjoyment of _— and temporal 
blessings; and, without a well-regulated 
mind, and a clear conscience, it will be in 
vain for any one to expect to enjoy either. 


Edenhall. Tuomas IreLanp. 
—~—— 


CREATION.—NO. VII. 
(Continued from p. 401.) 
Havin treated on the orbs of the solar 
system, central, primary, and secondary, 
we proceed to consideration of the 
atmospheres which surround these orbs, 
and the ether which includes the whole. 
Around many of the spheres, secondary 
as well as primary, in this system, atmos- 
pheres have been discovered ; and the pre- 
vailing opinion is, that every sphere therein 
is furnished with this appendage to the 
solid matter of which it is composed. 
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Perhaps the atmospheres of the smaller, 
and of the secondary planets may be more 
rare, and therefore less discoverable, at 
such immense distances as the planets are 
from each other, than the dense atmos- 
of the large primary planets ; but, 
, or rare, their existence seems no 
longer to be disputed. 

The atmosphere of a planet is a perma- 
nent elastic fluid, consisting of gases, mixed 
rather than chemically united, of water in 
a state of vapour, more or less rare, of 
exhalations from bodies upon the planet’s 
surface, and of that important substance, 
light—caloric, latent, but ready for instant 
action on the call of every appropriate 
agent, from within or from without. This 
compound is called atmospheric air. 

Com with the ether which sur- 
rounds them, the atmospheres of the 
planets have great specific gravity; and 
this gravity causes them to tend towards, 
and rest permanently upon, the surfaces of 
the respective orbs to which they are at- 
tached. This specific gravity is greater or 
less, in larger or smaller orbs, according to 
the density of the atmosphere formed, 
but in every case it is quite sufficient to 
attach it permanently to the sphere for 
which it was formed. 

The atmosphere attached to the earth is 
formed of a variety of substances, which 
are always fluid while there, although 
many of these become solid under other 
associations. Oxygen and nitrogen abound 
in the lower region of the earth’s atmos- 
phere as well as caloric, with a small pro- 
portion of carbon, and a larger proportion 
of aqueous vapour, as well as mingled 
gases, and other exhalations from substances 
upon, and also from the earth’s surface, 
and this is called atmospheric air; while 
the higher regions contain hydrogen, the 
lightest of all ponderable matter, and some 
of the other fluids, in a state less dense 
than those near the surface of this globe. 
The weight of the earth’s atmosphere is 
equal to about fourteen ——r upon every 
square inch of the surface of our sphere. 
The pressure of this and every other at- 
mosphere is circumambient, to any given 
point within the same. If a vacuum is 

roduced in a vessel, and au aperture is 
made through the substance of this vessel, 
in order to communicate with this vacuum, 
it is of no consequence whether the aper- 
ture is through the bottom, the sides, or the 
top of this vessel, for the pressure is in 
every direction the same. 

Atmospheres, as well as oceans, have 
tides, each arising out of the same cause. 
These tides are not always perceptible to us, 
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but in many instances they are quite obvi- 
ous, and materially affect the weather, es- 
pecially near the surface of a sphere. 

On this second day, when Elohim pro- 
nounced, “Amidst the terraqueous fluids, 
let there be an expansion or firmament, 
and let it divide fluids from fluids,” Elo- 
him formed these atmospheres, which are 
genial to vegetation, to combustion, and 
to animal life, none of which could subsist 
without them. A medium between the 
extreme rarity of ether, and the extreme 
density of solid matter, they form an inte- 
resting feature in the face of heaven, adorn. 
ing the spheres, and proclaiming the wisdom 
and the power of God. 

An atmosphere is more dense upon the 
surface of a sphere than upon its highest 
mountains, and there it is more dense than 
in regions yet more remote from the sphere ; 
and this rareness, in progression, insensibly 
loses itself in ether so rare and subtile, that 
the planets with their atmospheres revolve 
therein without obstruction. | What the 
ether is, which fills up all the spaces be- 
tween the atmospheres of the planets, we are 
not informed. If attraction and gravitation 
be an adjunct or adjuncts of light, this may 
be an adjunct also, and one of as great 
importance to the well-being of the uni- 
verse as either of the former. The imme- 
diate agents of the Great Creator are all 
invisible to us. They serve as means of 
contact and operation between spirit and 
matter, and their subtile approach to spirit 
eludes the penetration of the material or- 
gans of man: he sees them not, nor can 
he feel their substance, while their Great 
Head, the Infinite Spirit, uses them with 
freedom, and clothes them with power to 
fulfil his will. 

The fluid state of the created matter, 
when formed into spheres, and put into 
motion, admirably adapted it to take 
the form in which we now behold them. 
The several orbs are oblate spheroids— 
spheres flattened at the poles, and extended 
at the equator; the very form a mass of 
fluid matter would take, on being whirled 
round upon its axis. The atmospheres, 
which are yet fluid, are precisely in the 
same shape as the spheres themselves. The 
spheres being formed in a fluid state, were 
not rendered solid by the operations of the 
Great Creator until the third day of crea- 
tion; and the atmospheres were suffered 
to remain fluid. Then oxygen, hydrogen, 


carbon, &c, became solid amidst solid 
masses, and continued fluid in fluid atmos- 
pheres. 

We perceive the propriety of all these 
operations being performed by the Great 
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Creator, while the created atoms of the 
universe were yet individual, and of course 
in a state of fluidity. With what ease are 
they brooded over, agitated and perfected ; 
what facilities of assortment, mixture, and 
division, into distinct orbs and atmospheres, 
does this circumstance present: how does 
it facilitate the formation of spheres, and 
dispose these spheres to take the form best 
adapted to their future motions ; and with 
what ease is the stupendous fabric of the 
universe erected, compared with the labour 
which must have ensued, had the created 
matter become previously solid. Surely, 
He who created the matter of the universe 
could preserve that matter with as much 
ease in separate atoms as in solid masses, 
until the appointed moment when He ap- 
plied these atoms to their several uses, and 
could then appoint to whatever portion 
thereof He pleased, the solid or the fluid 
form ; and I conceive the economy visible 
throughout every stage of creation to be a 
lesson, which should teach us, on all occa- 
sions, to employ our wisdom in the direc- 
tion of our strength, and to economize our 
time as well as our labour. 

The prophet Isaiah sublimely takes up 
the theme of creation, and alludes to this 
day’s work, in announcing the Redeemer 
to His people, “ Him, by whom all things 
were made ; for without Him was not any 
thing made that was made,” exclaiming 
** Who hath measured the waters in the 
hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven 
with the span, and comprehended the dust 
of the earth in a measure, and weighed the 
mountains in scales, and the hills ina ba- 
lance.” And Job is thus addressed by 
this Divine Person, in order to humble him 
in the presence of his God: “ Where wast 
thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth? declare, if thou hast understand- 
ing. Who hath laid the measures thereof, 
if thou knowest? or who hath stretched 
the line upon it?) Whereupon are the 
foundations thereof fastened ? or who laid 
the corner-stone thereof, when the morning 
stars sang together, and ail the sons of God 
shouted for joy?” The psalmist exclaims, 
“QO Lord God of hosts, who is a strong 
Lord like unto thee? The heavens are 
thine, the earth also is thine: as for the 
world, and the fulness thereof, Thou hast 
founded them.” Isaiah further exclaims, 
“Him that sitteth upon the circle of the 
earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as 
grasshoppers ; that stretcheth out the hea- 
vens as a curtain, and spreadeth them out 
as a tent to dwellin.” Jeremiah also says, 
“He hath made the earth by His power, 


He hath established the world by His 
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wisdom, and hath stretched out the hea- 
ven by His understanding. And St. Paul 
crowns the whole, saying, “Through faith 
we understand that the worlds were framed 
by the Word of God ; so that things which 
are seen, were not made of things which do 


One whole day was devoted to this im- 
mense erection, by the Great Creator : 
who then appointed, and called into exer- 
cise, those powerful agents, or second 
causes, by which He now rules the uni- 
verse, and directs every orb therein. By 
weight and measure, it appears, He ad- 
justed all things; balancing the orbs in 
their orbits, in infinite wisdom ; leaving 
no weak, no imperfect part, but erecting 
the whole universe in such perfect equi- 
librium, that the utmost serenity attends 
its action, and perfect security every sphere, 
throughout the whole. Small, feeble, and 
isolated, as the planets Ceres, Pallas, Juno, 
and Vesta, are, and distant from the sun 
and the larger planets, they faint not in 
their course, but pursue it as on this their 
primal day; and unwieldy as Jupiter and 
Saturn are, and charged with huge eccen- 
tric trains, equal stability and _ serenity 
await these orbs, with all their attendants ; 
while the Georgium Sidus, upon the very 
verge of the universe, pursues his orbit, 
attended by his satellites, with the same 
freedom as Mercury, the nearest planet to 
the sun, rolls unencumbered round his orbit 
from year to year. 

The immense distances of the planets, 
each from each, and from the central sun, 
is the best security to the freedom of their 
motions: and there is an evident display 
of wisdom in the adjustment of these dis- 
tances, which are by no means the same in 
all cases. Mars, the Earth, Venus, and 
Mercury, which are all small planets, move 
in orbits, comparatively near to each other ; 
while the Georgium Sidus, Saturn, and 
Jupiter, being immense orbs, are placed at 
great distances, each from each, and thus 
enjoy that freedom of action which their 
unweildy bulks require. 

There is a peculiar something diffused 
through the atmosphere, and even deep 
amidst the mines of the earth, which attracts 
iron and some other metals; causing rods 
of these metals, in whatever direction they 
may have been previously placed, to tum 
one of their ends towards the north, and 
the other end towards the south pole of the 
earth. These rods have, also, when im- 
pregnated with this something, the power 
of attracting other metallic rods, without 
coming into previous contact therewith ; 
thus evidently acting under the influence of 
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an invisible power, which is intermediate 
between the attracting and the attracted 
rods. This influence we call magnetic, 
and the science magnetism. Heated 
bodies, or bodies exposed to the action of 
the solar rays, appear to possess this sin- 
gular faculty of attraction, in a manner 
different to cold bodies. Perhaps the me- 
dium, or fluid, which is intermediate be- 
tweert the several bodies and the two poles 
of this sphere, may also be an adjunct of 
light, for it seems to be connected with 
electricity. Like the tides of the oceans, 
and the tides of the atmospheres, this in- 
visible agent has its influx and reflux, de- 
nominated by us the variations of the 
needle, which carry the attracting point or 
centre to a certain distance eastward, and 
back again to a certain distance westward 
of the poles, and vice versa, in a deter- 
mined portion of time, Is the vortex, 
created at the poles by the swift motion or 
working of the carth round its own axis, 
one of the causes why the tendency in the 
magnetic needle is to move in the direction 
of the poles, in preference to any other 
direction upon the surface of the sphere? 
Are the changes in the inclination of the 
poles, during the annual revolutions of the 
earth round its central sun, and its oppo- 
sitions to, and conjunctions with, its fellow 
planets, in the system of which the earth 
forms a part, connected with the tides of 
this invisible fluid? There is no voice— 
none to answer; we are once more in the 
presence of an invisible agent, brought on 
this second day into existence by Elohim ; 
which, in the hands of the invisible God, 
works wonderfully; manifesting wisdom 
infinite ; before which wisdom it becomes 
us to bow, with humble reverence and 
godly fear. 

“The evening was, and the morning 
was, the second day.” What we said on 
the first day, we may repeat on this: Elo- 
him, acting upon the light which He had 
created, became the light of the second 
day; also to the system which He now 
erected—darkness did no longer reign; 
light was, and it was in use, and we have 
the note of this use, in the declaration 
quoted above ; for day could not have been, 
had not the light, in action, distinguished 
it from darkness, or night, when light is 
latent. 

There are evidences, conclusive or col- 
lateral, that day and night alternate in every 
sphere throughout this system. Every orb 





erein appears to be rotary; and, moving 
round its own axis, it must present different 
sides, at different times, to the action of the 
solar rays. The side presented to the sun 
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will uce day to that portion of the 

oe side hidden from the sun 
will induce night thereto. Yet, notwith- 
standing day and night are appendages of 
every sphere, the lengths of these periods 
are as various as the orbs themselves. 
Twenty-four hours include the periods of 
day and night, upon the surface of the 
earth’s equator; but, upon the surface of 
the moon’s equator, the nearest orb to us, 
more than twenty-seven days and a half, of 
our time, elapses during the progression of 
one day and night; and so on of the other 
spheres. 

Incessant changes throughout the uni. 
verse prevent stagnations in its parts, pre- 
sent perpetual varieties to its inmates, mete 
out periods to all its generations, deal notes 
of active existence in its principal, the 
great Creator, and all His agents, anew to 
every age; induce, by action and reaction, 
vigour throughout the system, and health 
and stability to all its parts; and conduce, 
in general, to the diffusion of liveliness and 
joy throughout the animated portion of all 
its spheres. “QO, give thanks unto the 
Lord ; for He is good: for His mercy en- 
dureth for ever.” 

Wma. Cotpwe ct. 

King Square, June 16, 1831. 

—_—_>_— 
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Tuar a strict regard to the cultivation of 
the reciprocal duties of life, diffuses com- 
fort, and perpetuates happiness, in every 
community where they are the most scru- 
pulously guarded and _ conscientiously 
cherished, a superficial acquaintance, a 
mere cursory glance at the actual state of 
human society, is sufficient to demonstrate, 
and also to corroborate its benignant ten- 
dency, and confirm its salutary effects. 

It has been affirmed by unbelievers, in 
the fierceness of their sceptical hardihood, 
as a defect in the morality of the gospel, 
that friendship and patriotism are not ex- 
pressly urged, or, at least, that they are not 
stated in the most Juminous acceptation of 
the terms, and prescribed in the most 
forcible manner. 

That social and public duties are repeat- 
edly inculcated, and very solemnly en- 
forced, in the sacred writings, is evident to 
every one, who peruses its pages, and 
studies its contents, untinged with the acri- 
mony of party, and unbiassed by the arts 
of sophistical reasoning. For there the 
grand principles in which they are incor- 
porated, and the virtues out of which they 
naturally grow, are strongly and accurately 
defined, and, from these radical premises, 
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their authors rigidly and earnestly recom- 
mend and enjoin their due and consistent 
performance. 

That friendship, founded on virtuous 
principles, is conducive to practical hap- 
piness, no one will seriously attempt to 
deny, as its utility is fairly ascertained, and 
its merit fully appreciated. In the varied 
emergencies of life, he who can have re- 
course to the assistance of a sympathizing 
friend, will find it an invaluable acquisition, 
in meliorating the trials, disentangling the 
difficulties, and smoothing the asperities of 
his earthly tribulations. The recollection 
that our conduct is submitted to the in- 
spection of a friend who is solicitous for 
our welfare, will prove influential in re- 
straining from any aberrations to vicious 
practices, and in stimulating an ardent 
desire in our breasts, for the accomplish- 
ment of virtuous deeds. What may appear 
insuperable, and environed with a formid- 
able array of difficulties at first view, to our 
bewildered judgment and perplexed under- 
standing, will assume quite a contrary as- 
pect, and a milder appearance, to him who 
comes to the decision of a question with a 
mind cool and collected, neither distorted 
by passion, nor harassed with fatigue. He 
who is conscious of having gained the 
esteem and affection of a person distin- 
guished for virtue, and eminent for piety, 
the very idea of the bare possibility of for- 
feiting his favour, and being deprived of 
his counsel and advice, will be a powerful 
aid, and a strong encouragement, to con- 
tinue diligently in the path of integrity, to 
listen at all times to the call of duty, and 
obey the suggestions of unsophisticated 
reason. 

There are but few, in the pilgrimage of 
life, and those are practical misanthropists, 
who do not contract friendship with one or 
more of their species. Some, however, 
may be found who are not imbued with 
the requisite dispositions for the proper 
discharge of its duties. Some minds are 
naturally so morose and selfish, that it is 
almost impossible to share the kindly dis- 
positions of the heart along with them ; they 
distrust all the approaches of open and dis- 
interested natures, and repel all communi- 
cation of sentiment and interchange of 
thought. They carry about with them none 
of the genial elements of forbearance, kind- 
ness, and sympathy with the infirmities 
incident to human nature, which are essen- 
tially necessary to be cultivated and in- 
spired, in order to constitute solid and 
lasting friendship. 

There are others who immediately cohere, 
and become familiar, without the formality 
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of long , or the ceremony of 
tedious introduction. A peculiar combina- 
tion of circumstances, over which we have 
very slight control, often co-operates in the 
formation of our most endeared connexions, 
and which afterwards imperceptibly ripens 
into esteem, and, at length, secures the 
cordial acquiescence of the atflections, 
Many who have had such intercourse with 
the world, will be able to recollect instances 
of fondness or aversion, that insensibly 
gained the ascendancy over them, without 
the intervention of their judgment exerting 
its just prerogative, to ratify and confirm 
the propriety of their predilection. They 
could not, if required, describe what 
superlative qualities, or transcendent abili- 
ties, above the level of ordimary minds, the 
individual possessed, that attracted their 
attention, and conciliated their regard; or 
satisfactorily define the causes which con- 
spired to decide their motive for preference. 
Such is the social tendency of our nature, 
that it is absolutely necessary to cultivate 
the sentiments of specific endearment, with 
one in whom we can confide our most secret 
thoughts, and disburden our most complex 
difficulties; in order thus to exercise the 
various emotions of which our minds are 
susceptible, to lessen our griefs by partici- 
pation, and to increase our joys by the 
gratulations of an ardent and sincere 
friend. 

The essential qualities of true friendship 
are constancy and fidelity, through all the 
changes of fortune, and vicissitudes of life. 
Without these indispensable ingredients, it 
is totally worthless and valueless; a mere 
attenuated thread, which accidental causes 
May sever, and unpremeditated neglect 
may make nugatory. An inconstant man 
may, perhaps, occasionally feel the glow of 
affection relaxing the finer fibres of his 
heart, either excited by the amiable virtues 
of another, or by one to whom he has been 
indebted for previous assistance. But after 
these temporary feelings have subsided, 
either selfish interest alienates, or objects 
more novel attract him. Inviolable fidelity 
is equally as necessary in all social com- 
pacts, as allegiance is in political, to secure 
confidence and trust, to bind promises, and 
render engagements sacred, and to divulge 
nothing which will injure our friend’s 
honour, or invalidate his credit. Hence, it 
has been long remarked, that friendship 
must be tonfined to one object; or, to use 
the words of the axiom, “He that hath 
friends, has no friend.” As the objects 
become multiplied, the ardour of kindness 
will be dissipated ; that implicit confidence, 
and unsuspecting security, which friendship 
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requires, will be endangered and impaired ; 
for the contracted limits of the human 
mind will not allow it intensely to contem- 
plate more than one idea at the same time. 
A divided affection may be termed bene- 
volence, but it can never claim the dignified 
name of friendship. 

To sustain the glow of friendship, so that 
it may remain unenfeebled, and its efficacy 
unobstructed, we must never imagine to 
ourselves a character arrayed in all the 
attributes of ideal perfection, exempt from 
the defects which adhere to terrestrial in- 
telligences, in those with whom we contract 
ties of intimacy. In proportion as our 
expectations are immoderate, we shall as- 
suredly meet with disappointments, and be 
the more likely to be sobered, and recalled 
from the contemplation of abstract excel- 
lence, to the consideration of naked imper- 
fection, perverse contradiction, and undis- 
guised ‘harshness of manners. A false es- 
timation of human nature, in matters of 
vital importance, such as the qualifications 
for friendship, is sure to lead to chimerical 
notions of the extraordinary virtues of those 
with whom we associate, so that the least 
obliquity of behaviour, or deficiency in the 
forms of salutation, will estrange affection, 
dissolve intimacy, and introduce disgust 
where attachment once subsisted. We 
know that we are peccable, therefore it is 
highly inconsistent not to expect some 
blemishes in the most amiable characters, 
who, equally with ourselves, have their in- 
firmities, and are liable to error. 

It is necessary for the growth and pre- 
servation of friendship, that we cultivate a 
temper open and ingenuous ; for equivoca- 
tion is as detrimental to this beautiful but 
tender flower of the social parterre, as the 
mildew is injurious to the bright and flexile 
flowers in nature’s garden. Unsuspecting 
confidence, reciprocally maintained, is the 
germ from which all the benefits of cordial 
friendship emanate. Concealment, suspi- 
cion, and distrust, are quite alien to its 
nature, and inimical to its genius. A cap- 
tiousness of spirit, a proneness to contradict, 
is equally unfavourable ; it very often dis- 
turbs the peace of domestic life, provokes 
the animosity of the heart, and imbitters 
the enjoyment of friends. 

It is not unfrequent, that vile calumnia- 
tors, who take delight when they see two 
friends embracing every opportunity to 
derive innocent pleasure and refined grati- 
fication from each other’s society, to insinu- 
ate base reports, and circulate falsehoods, 
to the prejudice of one, and the injury of 
both. But, surely, when friendship is ce- 
mented by the mutual discharge of kind 
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offices, and confirmed by time, we should 
be cautious how we admit the malignant 
tales of these destroyers of social harmony 
to enter the mind, lest we imprudently 
taint “ the feast of reason, and the flow of 
soul.” 

But the great and truest test of friend- 
ship is, an unswerving adherence to the 
cause of our friend, in danger and dis- 
tress; “thine own friend forsake not :” to 
continue as stedfast by his declining for- 
tune, as by his rising reputation ; undeterred 
by sordid interest, and unshackled by the 
tyranny of power. Then is the time to 
exert all our influence to extricate him from 
his approaching difficulties, and to do all in 
our power to rescue him from impending 
evil; then shall we prove a friend, indeed, 
worthy of that sacred appellation; then, 
our assertions of fidelity will not be without 
proof, and our protestations not unaccom- 
panied by practical demonstrations of re- 
gard. To be zealous in a good cause, and 
especially at such seasons, always displays 
to the best advantage the principles we 
have imbibed; and exalted magnanimity, 
which always turns its attention to the claims 
of the injured and the oppressed, uniformly 
attracts the veneration of the good, gains the 
approbation of the wise, and secures the 
admiration of mankind. 

Leicester, July 22, 1831. 

—_»>- -— 
REMARKS ON A CIRCULAR RECENTLY AD- 

DRESSED, BY THE HOLDERS OF SLAVES, 

TO THE CLERGY AND PEOPLE OF GREAT 

BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


T. Royce. 


Tuts Circular is signed by forty gentlemen, 
who, possessing property in the West In- 
dies, say, they have “means of correctly 
ascertaining the actual state of the negro 
population ;” who affirm, “ that the general 
condition of the slaves has been most 
grossly misrepresented by the London Anti- 
slavery Society ;” and that it is their “ well- 
founded conviction, that the speedy anni- 
hilation of slavery would be attended with 
the devastation of the West India colonies, 
with loss of lives and property to the white 
inhabitants, with inevitable distress and 
misery to the black population, and with a 
fatal shock to the commercial credit of this 
empire.” They also profess earnestly to 
desire, that the real condition of the slave 
population may be ascertained on oath, and 
that the parliament should at once institute 
such an investigation.—Such, together with 
an abstract of the existing laws of our West 
India colonies, is the substance of the pre- 
sent Circular, the object of which is, to 
perpetuate slavery to an indefinite period. 
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Before I proceed to remark upon this 
document, it may, perhaps, be proper dis- 
tinctly to state, that I am not a member of 
any Anti-slavery Society ; that most of their 
works I have never seen; that, for some 
planters I entertain much personal respect ; 
and that there is not an individual among 
them, whose real interests I should not feel 
great pleasure in promoting. The Remarks, 
therefore, whether right or wrong, must be 
considered not as those of an enemy, but 
a friend. 

The Circular assumes, that the writers 
have a correct knowledge of “the actual 
state of the negro population.” Were 
these gentlemen residents in the colonies, 
the correctness of their knowledge might 
not be questioned ; but as they derive their 
information from their managers, or other 
agents, who, if a system of cruelty exists in 
their plantations, it is their interest to con- 
ceal ; instead of such information being cor. 
rect, it will, in many particulars, be de- 
fective and false. To expect correct infor- 
mation from such a quarter, would not be 
less absurd, than it would be to expect that 
Don Miguel would furnish a detailed ac- 
count of all the abuses of his government. 
If we would know the state of Portugal, we 
must not apply to Don Miguel ; and if we 
would know the state of the negro popula- 
tion, we must not apply to managers, and 
others, who are, in many cases, deeply in- 
terested in the concealment of the truth. 
Instead, therefore, of relying on the accu- 
racy of communications from such sources, 
they will, in most cases, be received with 
much scepticism; and unless, like the de- 
positions of witnesses for the crown, they be 
corroborated by evidence less questionable, 
they will, in general, be rejected alto- 

ther. 

The friends of the abolition of slavery have 
as many means of “correctly ascertaining the 
actual state of the negro population,” as the 
writers ‘of this Circular. Some of those 
who now reside in this country have been 
resident in the colonies, and can speak 
from personal observation of that “state ;” 
whilst many others of them still dwell in the 
region of slavery, and are intimately ac- 
quainted with the present condition and 
treatment of slaves ; and, therefore, in point 
of knowledge, are fully competent to give 
correct information ; and, as they have no 
interest, either in magnifying or diminishing 
the degradation of their condition, the pre- 
sumption is, that the information they com- 
municate may be confidently received. The 
interest which planters and managers have 
in the continuance of slavery, furnishes a 
very powerful temptation to “ gross misre- 
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presentations ;” to which temptation the 
abolitionists are not at all exposed : the state- 
ments of the former, theres sre, will generally 
be received with some misgivings, as a 
“ cunningly devised fable ;” whilst the latter, 
bearing upon it the stamp of disinterested 
benevolence, will meet with a most cordial 
reception by every friend of humanity and 
religion, 

Notwithstanding all the pretensions to 
superior knowledge, assumed by the writers 
of the Circular, we consider ourselves as 
competent, accurately to estimate the effects 
of the speedy and total annihilation of 
slavery as they are ; and are fully persuaded, 
that nothing but this can preserve the colo. 
nies from those dreadful calamities predict- 
ed by them. They, indeed, hope to convince 
us, that such is the improved condition of 
the slaves, that the annihilation of the system 
is a thing hardly to be desired. To the 
investigation of this condition, this paper 
shall be devoted. We shall proceed in 
this examination, according to their own 
arrangement. They have entitled the first 
section of their abstract of the legal im- 
provement of the condition of the slaves,— 
“ Religious Instruction, and Observance of 
the Sabbath— Baptism—and Marriage.” 

To provide for the religious instruction of 
slaves, and for their careful observance of 
the Christian Sabbath, are objects of great 
importance to their temporal and eternal 
interests. Without these, their ignorance, 
and vice, and degradation, will be per- 
petuated, and they will be doomed to the 
drudgery and sufferings of mere animals, 
without ever rising to the dignity of men, 
or to the Christian hope of a glorious im- 
mortality. If, therefore, these have to any 
considerable extent been furnished to the 
slaves, it is matter of congratulation, both 
to the slave and to his master, and cannot 
fail, eventually, to lead to the total and 
universal abolition of slavery, “a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.” 

But what is the religious instruction 
which the colonial legislatures have provided 
for them? Let us begin with Jamaica: 
According to the printed returns of 1812, 
the slave population consisted of 320,000, 
scattered over a surface of 150 miles long, 
and 40, on a medium, broad. How many 
schoolmasters have they provided for this 
immense population? Not one. How 
many catechists? None.* How many 
places of religious worship? The island is 
divided into twenty-one parishes, and, 
should they have a church in every parish, 








* Such was the case at the above period ; and, 
as the abstract does not notice any improvement 
such, it is presuined, is the ease still. . 
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which is far from being the case in several 
of the islands, there will be twenty-one 
places of public worship for 320,000 
slaves, and say 80,000 white and other 
free persons, making a total of 400,000 
people, which, when equally divided, gives 
190,47 to each parish. The rector of one 
of those parishes (St. Ann’s) says, “ For 
their (the slaves) reception, a part of the 
parish church is set apart; but, when com- 

with their numbers in the . 
it is necessarily small indeed ; small, how- 
ever, as it is, it is by no means generally 
filled.” 

In Barbadoes the case is no better, The 
local government has not provided a single 
school, nor do the regular clergy make any 
attempts to instruct the slaves in the Chris- 
tian religion. The rector of Christ Church 
says, “ Much as the clergy may wish to in- 
struct slaves in their religious duties, little 
can be done, unless proprietors of planta. 
tions will co-operate with them in their 
labours.” He also observes, that the num- 
ber of coloured persons who attend divine 
service is from twenty to twenty-five. The 
rector of St. Joseph says, “ Divine service 
is attended by a few slaves.” The rector 
of St. Andrew's says, “ Very few attend.” 
The rector of St. George’s says, “There is 
no slave in St. George’s who is a regular 
member of the church of England.” 

In St. Vincent the case is, if ible, 
still worse. Here is a population of 27,000 
with but one incumbent, though the island 
is divided into five parishes; im not one of 
which was there, a few years ago, a single 
church ; which, I suppose, is the case to 
this day. 

In Grenada, the rector of the united 
parishes of St. Patrick, St. Andrew, and 
St. David, says, that “ Not more than five 
or six in a parish do actually attend oftener 
than six times in the year.” 

In Dominica, unless some improvement 
has recently taken place, of which I am 
not aware, and which, had it been the case, 
it is presumed the writers of the Circular 
would not have omitted to notice, there are 
ten parishes, and only one clergyman, and 
no church, divine worship being performed 
in the court-house in the town of Roseau. 

Antigua.—In 1818, the rector of St. 
Paul’s said, that no attempt had been made 
by the clergy to convert the slaves—partly, 
because they had no time to devote to that 
object; partly, because the education of 
the regular clergy unfitted them for that 
work ; and, partly, because there was no 
church-room for their accommodation. 
“ Taking,” he says, “my own church, for 
example ; after the regular congregation is 
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accommodated, there is only occasionally; 
a vacancy that would admit about thirty 
persons. Now, the slave population in 
my parish amounts to 3,718 souls; there 
is, therefore, a prodigious number, by this 
single circumstance, unavoidably excluded 
from attending the established worship on 
Sunday, which is the only day they have 
in their power.” Such was the neglected 
condition of the slaves in all the colonies ; 
and, as the abstract supplies no proof of 
improvement, such, it is presumed, is their 
condition to this day. 

With such evidence of the almost total 
absence of every thing which deserves the 
name of religious instruction, it was perfectly 
ludicrous to head their leading article with 
such a title—a title which must have ori- 
ginated in the forlorn hope, that the thing 
would be received without examination. 
But, alas for the planters! that day of 
gullibility has gone by. The proper title 
would have been, No Religious Instruc- 
tion. For here is neither schoolmaster, nor 
catechist, nor minister. Here and there, 
indeed, those whom planters contemp- 
tuously call sectarian teachers, have estab- 
lished schools, and they visit plantations, 
and preach, and instruct the negroes; for 
which, instead of deriving support from the 
local authorities, they have, in many in- 
stances, been opposed and persecuted by 
them ; and, had it not been for the inter- 
ference of the parent government, these 
benevolent, pious, zealous, laborious, suc- 
cessful, and unfeed ministers, would long 
since have been martyred, as was the mis- 
sionary Smith at Demerara; or banished, 
as was the pious, intelligent, and indefati- 
gable Shrewsbury, from Barbadoes. And 
yet they have the effrontery to talk of the 
religious instruction of the slaves ! 

Then comes the “Observance of the 
Sabbath.” In most of the colonies, the 
law says, Slaves shall not be compelled to 
work on Sundays ; but in several of them 
they may be compelled to pot sugar, and to 
do any thing which their masters may pro- 
nounce emergent, or which a slave-holding 
government may, by proclamation, declare 
indispensable business; and, in Grenada, 
the slaves are only exempted from all 
“ manner of field labour ;” whilst in Ber- 
muda, for any thing that appears to the 
contrary, they may be compelled to labour, 
either in the fields, or any where else. 

But what does it signify, to say they 
shall not be compelled to work on Sundays, 
if no other day is allowed them for the cul- 
tivation of their provision-grounds? It is an 
enactment which never can, and which never 
was intended to be enforced. It istantalizing 
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“they (the slaves) reply, that if they come 
to church, they must starve, for Sunday is 
the only day they have to cultivate their 
gardens.” It is, indeed, true, that in several 
of the colonies the slave, by colonial law, 
is entitled toa certain portion of time, in 
some twenty-six, and in others twenty- 
eight, days in the year, for the cultivation 
of that piece of land from which he is to 
raise produce sufficient for his entire main- 
tenance. But what then? Should the 
master choose to send his slaves into the 
field, and should they even have the cou- 
rage to lodge a complaint, they would not, 
in hardly any of the colonies, obtain the 
least redress ; for the master would at once 
place himself under the shade of “ indis- 
pensable business,” or “ work of emer- 
gency,” and the law would be, in his case, 
what it was originally intended, powerless, 
and mere waste paper. 

And then, according to their own shew- 
ing, How is the Sabbath observed? In the 
morning of the Sabbath till ten, and, in 
some of the colonies till eleven o'clock, 
the shops are open, and the public markets 
held. To these markets the slaves must go 
and sell the produce of their labour, or they 
and their wives and children must perish. 
After such a desecration of the morning of 
the Sabbath, and after the fatigue conse- 
quent on the preparation and carriage of 
their various articles, is it at all hkely that 
they should feel the slightest inclination to 
join in any public act of religious worship? 
Yet this, forsooth, is by these gentlemen 
called the “ Observance of the Sabbath.” 
The title would be much more appropriate, 
were it to run thus—Laws to compel the 
Slaves to profane the Sabbath. But 
colonial legislators seem not to know that 
the whole day, and not one or two hours 
only, called church hours, is the sabbath of 
the Lord ; and that, during this entire por- 
tion of time, the slave, and his master too, 
must abstain from all secular engagements, 
and employ themselves in the hallowing 
exercises of religion. 

A young Magdalene, some years ago, 
after hearing a powerful sermon against the 
vice by which she lived, felt offended, and 
said to one of her companions, “ I think the 
minister was a great deal too severe; at 
least lam sure he was so in my case, for I 
never gave my company to any gentleman 
on a Sunday evening before nine o'clock.” 
Even her sabbath lasted till after sunset ; 
whereas theirs expires in about an hour and 
a half. These legislators would do well to 
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inquire by what authority they make laws, 
in direct opposition to the divine law. Do 
they suppose themselves wiser than the 
great Legislator? Or, do they think they 
= with impunity, not only break his law 
= air but also compel others to do so 
too 
The laws by which gratuitous baptism is 
secured for the slave are a severe libel on 
the colonial clergy. It supposes that, al- 
though they have a liberal salary for the 
performance of parochial duties, yet, unless 
additional remuneration be awarded, they 
would not administer the rite of baptism to 
the slave population. It is, indeed, true, 
that the colonial legislators found it neces- 
sary to stimulate the clergy, by some motive, 
to the administration of this rite ; for, with- 
out stimulus, it had in former times been 
much neglected. The clergy had excused 
themselves, on the ground of the gross ig- 
norance of the slaves, and on the total want 
of any system of instruction, or any means 
by which that ignorance might be dispelled, 
and their minds prepared for religious truth. 
At length, however, without any system of 
instruction, the insuperable barrier was 
surmounted. The bill for the registry of 
the slaves was passed by the British parlia- 
ment, and the curate’s bill, which entitled 
the clergyman to two shillings and sixpence 
for each baptism. The effects were won- 
derful ! hundreds and thousands flew to the 
sacred font. Two-and-sixpence per head 
operated like a magic spell, and carried all 
before it. Gross ignorance was chased 
away in a trice, like darkness before the 
rising sun ; and thousands, in the course of a 
few weeks, became enlightened Christians ! 
Soon after the passing of the curate’s bill, 
one clergyman writes thus—“ The popula 
tion of my parish may be twenty-four thou- 
sand slaves. I can assume to say, five thousand 
have been already baptized. Preparatory 
measures, for the speedy baptism of the 
whole, are now adopting. Mach, I ap- 
prehend, will be accomplished by the mid- 
dle of September; I therefore solicit to be 
allowed till October, to transmit my general 
return. The fee is now established by law 
at two shillings and sixpence for each slave, 
and is paid in my parish by the proprietary. 
I am desirous of discharging my duty most 
fervently.” And who can doubt it, for the 
the hope of reward sweetens labour, and he 
knew, that by the fervent performance of 
his duty, he would realize three thousand 
pounds in a few months. This, however, 
was, though a rapid, a very expensive mode 
of conversion, and, therefore, when it was 
discovered that a passage had been made 
over the alps of ignorance, the formerly 
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insuperable impediment to the Christian 
baptism of the slave, the colonial legislators, 
not liking to pay any more money for such 
a purpose, very prudently enacted, that, in 
future, the baptisms shall be administered 
‘“ without fee or reward.” 

But, after all, who, that knows any thing 
of Christianity, or of scriptural conversion, 
would give a rush for such baptisms? 
Baptism administered to adults, without 
instruction or any moral qualification, or to 
infants, without providing means for their 
education in the knowledge and practice of 
Christianity, is a solemn profanation of 
that sacrament. Such baptisms, indeed, 
give them a Christian name, but it leaves 
them the subjects of all their former pagan 
principles, superstitions, and vices. They 
multiply nominal Christians, but do not 
add a single individual to the church of 
Christ. 

The acts in favour of the marriage of 
slaves, if not a mere dead letter, will greatly 
contribute to the improvement of their 
morals; and, unless their domestic and 
conjugal enjoyments be invaded by their 
licentious superiors, will much increase 
their comfort. After all, even these acts 
are clogged with difficulty to the poor 
slave. In some of the colonies he can only 
be permitted to marry one who belongs to 
his proprietor. No matter how much he 
may desire to be joined to one of a neigh- 
bouring plantation, or how ardent and 
reciprocal their affection, no union between 
them can take place. He must either be 
married to a part of his master’s freehold, 
as an honourable member of the name of 
Burge, in his speech in parliament, on 
April 15th of the present year, with true 

est Indian taste and feeling, denominated 
the slave population, or remain unmarried 
for ever. And in the other colonies, where 
this restriction does not exist, no marriage 
ean take place without the consent of their 
owners, and without the approbation of a 
clergyman. Without the consent of their 
owners! Poor slaves! Suppose a law 
were made in this kingdom, prohibiting 
the marriage of all operatives and labourers 
without the consent of their employers, how 
would it be regarded? As an act of 
tyranny, which every man would despise 
and violate. And then were it added— 
and you must have a certificate from the 
PARISH PRIEST, that you are marriageable, 
or you must remain unmarried for ever,” 
their indignation would be roused from 
Penzance to Johny Groat’s house, and the 
priest who should dare to hinder them from 
entering into the holy and honourable estate 
of matrimony, would be placed in circum- 
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stances at once the most unenviable and 
perilous. 

It is easy to conceive ‘of a multitude of 
cases, in which the parochial clergy would 
not encourage the marriage of slaves, when 
both the examination of the candidates, and 
the performance of the marriage ceremony 
are gratuitous. If the baptism both of 
adults and infants were in general neg- 
lected by them, until rewarded with two 
shillings and sixpence per baptism, ‘what 
reason has the public to believe that they 
will voluntarily come forward and perform 
a work not less onerous, for nothing ? 
Besides, suppose a slave—a_ sectarian 
slave, however moral or well instructed, to 
have offended a parochial clergyman,— 
say parson Bridges, for instance, by over- 
roasting a turkey, or some other such like 
felonious act, would he pronounce such an 
offender fit to enter into the sacred bonds 
of marriage? Instead of solemnizing the 
marriage between her and her virtuous 
swain, he would at once marry her to the 
thirty-nine lashes of the cart-whip, and to 
the prison, and the stocks. Such are the 
prejudices of such men as Bridges, against 
those whom they contemptuously call sec- 
tarians, that, in multitudes of instances,’ the 
most enlightened and virtuous of the slave 
population, who owe their all of knowledge 
and virtue, instrumentally, to sectarian mi- 
nisters, would, it is believed, be pro- 
nounced by them destitute of an “ ade. 
quate knowledge of the obligations of the 
marriage contract.” 

Thus we have seen that their religious 
instruction amounts to nothing; that their 
very laws for the observance of the Sab- 
bath are impracticable, and in direct oppo- 
sition to God’s law ; that their baptism is 
an unmeaning and ludicrous farce; and 
that slave marriages are subjected to the 
caprice both of owners and priests, who, 
whenever they please, can hinder their 
slaves from entering into this relation, 

The second section of the Circular is 
headed—“ Food, Clothing, Lodging, Ge- 
neral Treatment.” 

To persuade us to believe that every 
thing here deserves commendation, they 
tell us “ that slaves shall be furnished with 
adequate provision-grounds ; or, in default 
of ground, or during drought, a weekly 
allowance of 3s. and 4d. to each slave ;” 
that in some of the islands they shall be 
allowed twenty-six days in each year to 
cultivate their grounds; that sick and infirm 
slaves are to be maintained by their owners. 
These and sundry other particulars are 
— by penalties varying from 5 to 

100. 
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To the superficial observer, these legal 
enactments look tolerably well; but when a 
few things are considered, even here the 
miserable condition of the slave appears. 
“Slaves shall be furnished with adequate 
provision-grounds.” But who is to judge 
of what is “adequate?” Suppose the 
slave should say it is not half enough? 
He has no power to compel his owner to 
give him an inch more. owner, and 
not the slave, is the sole judge. And sup- 
pose, instead of the ground, he has wages, 
what is their amount? three shillings and four 
pence per week! Labourers in this coun- 
try are thought most miserably remune- 
rated, when they receive no more than seven 
shillings per week ; but the poor slave who 
works from five in the morning till seven in 
the evening, under a burning sun throughout 
the year, and, during crop, generally from 
16 to 18 hours a day, receives, on the 
shewing of the 40 gentlemen slave-holders, 
whose names are affixed’to the Circular, no 
more than three shillings and four pence. 
This, smallas itis, is nearly double the amount 
of what they actually receive; for these 
gentlemen have very carefully concealed, 
that the moneys specified in the abstract 
which they have published, is not sterling, 
but currency, the latter being not much more 
than half of the former. So that the total 
amount of the weekly wages of a slave, by 
which he is to be sustained for a fifteen 
hours’ labour every day, from January to 
January, and year after year, is no more 
than ONE SHILLING AND TEN PENCE PER 
weeEk!! Such is the condition of slaves! 
a condition which some mercenary scribes 
tell us is at least equal in point of comfort 
to the English labourer ! 

And then as to the penalties to which 
the owner is subjected on the non-fulfilment 
of the several legal requirements, we know, 
on authority which none of the 40 gentle- 
men slave-holders will controvert, that these 
are never enforced. ‘ The colonial govern- 
ments being required to furnish ngs or 
extracts of the public returns made pur- 
suant to their meliorating acts, and of any 
records of convictions or prosecutions for 
default of them, were driven to admit that 
those plausible enactments had been treated 
with universal contempt; for not a return, 
or the record of any prosecution for default 
of them, was to be found.” The following 
is the answer of the council and assembly 
of Antigua : “ The declarations required to 
be made on oath, by the proprietors of 
slaves, respecting the distribution of pro- 
visions, &c. &c. have not been made ; nor 
have any prosecutions for the non-com- 
pliance with any or either of the said sec- 
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tions ever been instituted against the de- 
faulters.”* So true is it, that colonial laws 
in favour of the slave are made not for Ais 
benefit, but to amuse and deceive a British 
public, and to paralyze their exertions in the 
great and important cause of abolition. 

The third section, headed, Labour and 
Holidays, supposing every thing to the very 
letter were true in practice, exhibits the 
condition of the slave to be such as the 
meanest peasant in Britain would depre- 
cate. 

The fourth section, headed, Punishment, 
though intended to shew the leniency of 
the present state of slave discipline, fur- 
nishes such a tissue of legalized cruelty, as 
cannot be contemplated but with feelings 
of indignation and horror, except by such 
West India callous-hearted honourable 
gentlemen as smiled at an allusion made 
by the Attorney General, in his speech, to 
the affecting and atrocious case of Kitty 
Hilton. Such smiles speak volumes, and 
shew most clearly, that familiarity with the 
every-day treatment of slaves, has blunted, 
if not entirely annihilated in them, every 
feeling of humanity. According to these laws, 
any driver, in the absence of both owner 
and overseer, may give the slave 10 lashes 
with the ponderous cart-whip upon his 
naked y, whenever he p te. not 
indeed more than once a day, but he may 
if he please give him the same number 
every day. And in the presence of the 
owner or overseer, he may give him 39 
lashes with the same dreadful instrument, 
every stroke of which not only causes the 
blood to gush, but inflicts a deep wound, 
and as soon as these wounds are skinned 
over, he may give him 39 more, and thus 
continue to lacerate the unhappy victim 
week after week, and month after month, 
till death emancipates him from the exe- 
crable tyrant, and removes him to the 
place “ where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling, and the weary are at rest.” The 
slave too, on the mere caprice of his 
master, for any offence, or for none, may 
be sent to the workhouse, alias, prison, for 
10 days, and there receive 20 lashes. Such 
is the system of cruelty directly sanctioned 
by colonial law! 

The fifth section, headed, “ Separation 
of Families,” &c. refers us to several acts 
to prevent the separation of husband and 
wife, and children, from each other by sale. 
As slaves have been accounted mere 
chattels in all the colonies, so their owners 


* See Stephens on the Slavery of the British 
West India Colonies Delineated, pages 99, 100 ; 
a work which abounds in the most important 
information, 
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treated them as such, and when they found 
it necessary to raise money for any pur- 
pose, they sold as many of them as they 
chose, to such buyers as would give them 
the highest price. As an English farmer 
sells his cow to one, and his calf to an- 
other, his horse to a third, and his pigs to a 
fourth, so the slave-owner has sold his 
slaves ; the father to one, the mother to 
another ; one child to this estate, another 
to that, and a third and a fourth to others. 
Thus trampling upon the strong laws of 
consanguinity, and tearing those 

“In sunder 

Whom love had knit, and sympathy made one.” 
At the application of such language to 
slaves, no doubt such parsons as Bridges, 
and such Jamaica ex-Attorney-Generals 
as Burge, will smile. Let them smile— 
it is perfectly natural that men accustomed 
to look upon slaves as mere brutes, and to 
treat them as such, should smile at the idea 
of their possessing the sensibilities and sym- 
pathies of our common nature. 

Against these monstrous and outrageous 
attacks on every principle and feeling of 
humanity, the British public raised its 
voice, and a British parliament called upon 
the colonial legislatures to put an imme- 
diate stop to the abomination. And what 
have they done? The Circular of the 40 
gentlemen slave-holders answers the ques- 
tion; and the following is their own ac- 
count of the matter ;—from which it ap- 
pears, that some have not pretended to do 
any thing; others have pretended to do 
much, but have done absolutely nothing ; 
whilst only two have, even on paper, done 
any thing effectually. 

Under the head of Barbadoes, the article 
is omitted altogether; and under that of 
St. Vincent, though we have the title, Se- 
paration of Families, &c.” there is not the 
slightest reference to it. 

In Jamaica, Grenada, Dominica, St. 
Christopher, Tobago, Bermuda, Antigua, 
Demerara, Berbice, Trinidad, and St. Lu- 
cie, we have the law, but no penalty to en- 
force it, Such law therefore is a dead letter. 

In Nevis, the law forbidding the sepa- 
ration of families by sale is enforced by a 
penalty of £50 ; and in the Bahamas, by a 
penalty of £100. 

Such, then, is the present improved state 
of slavery! In every colony, except two, they 
may be sold separately ; and even in these 
they may be driven to the slave mart by 
families, and sold like droves of pigs in an 
English market ! 

The particulars in the Circular, entitled, 
« Evidence, Trial and Defence, Right of 
Property, and Right of Action, and Legal 
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Protection,” are so much in character with 
the particulars already examined, that it 
would be little better than a waste of time 
to dwell upon them. In some of the co- 
lonies slave evidence is admitted, but under 
such restrictions as, in a court composed as 
colonial courts generally are, would in 
many, if not in most cases, exclude it; 
whilst in other colonies, slave evidence is 
not received against his owner; so that he 
may do whatever he likes in the presence 
of his slaves with impunity. Rape and 
murders in such case would go unpun- 
ished. 
And is such a state of things to continue 
year after year, under the eye of a British 
rliament and a British public? It cannot 
. Every thing British, and every thing 
christian, denounces it. Slave-holders say, 
they wish to put an end to slavery, but this 
is not the time. Suffer slavery to go on, 
and they will say the same 50 years hence. 
Put an end to it at once, and let no ques- 
tion of remuneration hinder it another year. 
Let the subject of remuneration be sub- 
mitted to a dispassionate, impartial, and 
enlightened committee, and in their deci- 
sion the country will cheerfully acquiesce. 
But after all the outcry of slaveholders 
about the loss which they will sustain in 
case of emancipation, they have never, as 
far as I have seen, defined that loss, Sup- 
pose slavery were abolished to-morrow, 
and I were a proprietor of a West India 
Plantation, upon which I had 600 slaves, 
where would be my loss? Would abolition 
annihilate my estate, pull down my mills, 
destroy my sugar canes, or coffee, or any 
other produce of my estate! No, the land, 
and the buildings, and the sugar, and the 
cotton, would remain as before the abolition 
took place. Would the abolition destroy 
the 600 men and women on the estate ? 
No, not one of them. It would merely 
change their relation from that of slave to 
that of servant. The loss, then, that I should 
sustain by the abolition, would simply be 
the difference between what the 600 cost 
me as slaves, and what they will cost me 
as servants. And if what slave-holders 
tell us be true, about the good living of 
their slaves, and good clothing, and good 
accommodation, and good medical attend- 
ance, and good nursing in sickness and in 
old age, the difference will be trifling 
indeed ; especially when it is remembered, 
that under this new relation, they will have 
motives to labour, which have no existence 
in slavery. Remuneration being in pro- 
portion to their labour, they will accom- 
lish more in four days than they now per- 
‘orm in six. 
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But however great the sacrifice to be 
made, whether by the planter or the pub- 
lic, or both, humanity, sound policy, and 
christianity, alike require it, It is indeed 
urged by the advocates of slavery, that if 
slavery be relinquished by Britain, it will 
still be carried on by other nations; an 
argument this, which may with equal force 
and propriety be employed by pickpockets 
and horse-stealers,—“ If you, ae 
don’t pick pockets, and steal horses, others 
will, and therefore we may as well do it 
as any body else.” Such, precisely, is the 
argument used to cool the zeal of the 
friends of humanity. Whatever other 
nations may do, let the British nation no 
longer sanction a system of the most cruel 
oppression and injustice, but, in the face of 
the nations, let her break the chain of the 
slave, and set the captive free—an act of 
moral chivalry, which will invest her with a 
glory far surpassing that which was obtained 
on the plains of Waterloo. 

ABEDNEGO, 

Weymouth, June 17, 1831. 


oT 
ON CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS, 


Mr. Eprror, 

Ir is lamentable to perceive men of talents 
and real piety uniting with Deists and 
Freethinkers, Arians, Neologians, and So- 
cinians, in their attempts to overturn the 
established church, and consequently, in all 
probability, with it our — form of 
government. It was painful to the writer 
of this article, and, no doubt, to many of 
your readers, to perceive the severe attack 
made by one of your correspondents, in 
your number for February, on our esta- 
blished church, but which was so ably 
answered by Mr. Tucker, in that for April 
last. 
Many great and learned men, who have 
taken a widely different view of this sub- 
ject, agree in opinion, that an established 
religion is one of the greatest blessings any 
kingdom can enjoy. And not only mem- 
bers of the church of England have written 
in defence of an established church, but 
men of different denominations have ex- 
themselves favourably on this sub- 
ject, particularly Dr. Adam Clarke--one of 
the greatest scholars of the age—a man of 
uncommon talents, great abilities, exten- 
sive reading, and of deep erudition and 
unfeigned piety. His words, which I am 
about to quote, are in his commentary on 
the second chapter of the first book of 

Samuel, 
“An established religion, when the foun- 
dation is good, as in ours, I consider a 
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blessing—and if the bishops be faith- 

, the establishment will be an honour to 
the kingdom, and a praise in the earth.” 
And in his notes on the xiiith chap. of the 
1 Kings, are the following observations :— 
“ A holy priesthood, a righteous ministry, 
is a blessing to any state, because it has a 
most powerful efiect on the morals of the 
community, inducing order, sobriety, and 
habits of industry among the people. This 
is the principle in which all national esta- 
blishments of religion were originally formed, 
The state thought proper to secure a per- 
manency of religion, that religion might 
secure the safety of the state, because it was 
supposed, from the general aversion of man 
from good, that, if left to themselves, they 
would have no religion at all. When the 
religion of the country is pure, founded 
solely on the oracles of God, it deserves 
the utmost sanction of the state, as well as 
the attention of every individual. A Chris- 
tian state has surely authority to enact, ‘The 
Christian religion is, and shall be, the reli- 
gion of this land;’ and, prejudice apart, 
should not the laws provide for the per- 
manence of this system? Is the form of 
Christianity likely to be preserved in times 
of general profligacy, if the laws do not 
secure its permanence? What would our 
nation have been, if we had not had a ver- 
sion of the sacred writings established by 
the authority of the laws; and a form of 
sound words, for general devotion, esta- 
blished by the same authority? Whatever 
the reader may do, the writer thanks God 
for the religious establishment of | this 
country.” “God is the only ruler of 
princes,” observes the same learned and 
pious commentator; “and as the peace of 
the world depends much on civil govern- 
ment, hence kings and civil governors are 

liar objects of the Almighty’s care. 
Woe to him, then, who labours to bring 
about a general disaffection, as such things 
almost invariably end in general disap- 
pointment and calamity. It is much easier 
to unsettle than to settle, to pull down, than 
to build up.” 

And when shall we learn wisdom? will 
not experience teach us? How many 
thousands of lives were destroyed in the 
time of Charles the First, in order to esta- 
blish a Protector on the throne, instead of a 
King ; and were there not disgraceful dis- 
sensions, apd violent contentions, between 
different sectarists at that period, in order 
to gain influence and superiority, parti- 
cularly between the Presbyterians and In. 
dependents ?—and after verging to the ex- 
treme of puritanical sectarianism, the whole 
nation nearly relapsed again, in the time of 
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Charles IT, to Popery, deism, free-think- 
ing, libertinism, licentiousness, and dissi- 
veiw And. it is greatly to be appre- 
» that a similar crisis is now ap- 
rey for ~ whole nation seems to 
on the tiptoe of expectation, hoping for 
great and wonderful events, and indeserib- 
able improvements, from this new bill of 
reform. Many people expect a second 
golden age will come, from the abolition 
of tithes—the confiscation of church pro- 
perty, and the downfall of the clergy ; and 
vast numbers, of all ranks and denomina- 
tions, seem to be uniting with this view; 
but if the church be plundered, the pro- 
perty of the nobles and of the higher ranks 
will not long be respected. 

The cravings and demands of an infu- 
riated mob, and of a licentious and disor- 
ganized populace, will not easily be satis- 
fied. I pray God matters may not proceed 
to such extremities; but in all probability 
such would soon be the result of general 
suffrage and vote by ballot. Democrats 
and radicals might be generally elected, 
who would vote the house of lords and a 
monarchical government as worse than 
useless. On a moderate computation, there 
are ten men of desperate fortunes, persons 
who may be said to have nothing to lose, 
for one who is independent, or in easy cir- 
cumstances; and the former are naturally 
lovers of change, and advocates for reform, 
alias, revolution,—as they hope to pick up 
something in the general scramble. And 
there are many, no doubt, who vote for 


reform for the sake of popularity. 
It was at one time thought that the Bible 
Society would have united together the 


church of England and all denominations 
of dissenters in one bond of charity and 
brotherly love ; but now it is to be feared, 
that many of the latter are uniting with 

i infidels, &c. against the clergy 
of the establishment, whether from jealousy 
and envy, or from an idea that the plunder 
of the church will probably be allotted to 
them, or assigned by government to reduce 
the taxes. 

There are many evils, no doubt, to be 
purged out of the establishment, and there 
is no want of those who will submit it to 
the severest regimen. But our source of 
anxious wish, in this time of trial and peril, 
of rebuke and blasphemy, is, that men of 
God, whether in or out of the establish- 
ment, should act as becomes their high 
calling, should humbly keep in view their 
own failings, and the manifold imperfec. 
tions of their respective systems ; and in- 
stead of joining with those who hate all 
godliness, whose hearts are enmity against 
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God, whose object it is to root out the 
christian faith from under the face of 
heaven ; instead of joining and mingling 
with such, we say, to destroy the venerable 
establishment of the country, that they will 
join in all lawful measures for supporting 
our common christianity, and cherish warm 
christian affection for all who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. There are, 
in the country, hundred of thousands of the 
members of the establishment, conspicuous 
for every Christian grace: with men of this 
character (wherever they are found) may 
we live ; with them may we die ; and with 
them may we be finally gathered. 

Lianruc. Peris. 
—— 

ON THE EVIDENCE, FROM SCRIPTURE, THAT 
THE SOUL, IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE 
DEATH OF THE BODY, IS NOT IN A STATE 
OF SLEEP, ETC.—NO. VIII. 

(Continued from p. 402.) 

“T am in a strait betwixt two, having a 
desire to depart, and to be with Christ, 
which is far better,” Phil. i. 3. The so- 
phistical construction put upon this pas- 
sage, to obstruct its force from bearing upon 
the sleeping system, needs only to be men- 
tioned, to expose its futility. 

Some maintain that the apostle does not 
mean to say, that his soul should enjoy the 
—- of Christ immediately after its 

aving left the body ; but that, as the space 
of time between death and the resurrection 
would appear so short, that he s s of it 
in some sense as not existing. is was the 
gloss which Credlius, the Polish Socinian, 
put upon it, and whose opinion many of 
the same school have imbibed. But what 
sober-thinking man would ever imagine 
that the apostle would be guilty of such 
ambiguity of meaning? Is it possible, 
that he who counted every thing but refuse, 
in comparison with the knowledge of Jesus 

Christ, would prefer a state of insensibility 

to a life of faith and communion with 

Christ ? Can it be supposed that the man 

who submitted to every deprivation, with a 

view to save the souls of others, and who 

esteemed the preaching of the gospel the 
highest honour that could be conferred 
upon him, would have preferred a tem- 
porary annihilation to a continuance in 
exhibiting the unsearchable riches of Christ? 

It is, in fact, impeaching the probity of the 

apostle to assert that he believed in a doc- 

trine, which we find him contradicting in 
his preaching, and denying in his letters. 

Others say, that the apostle alludes to 
the resurrection, and the last judgment, 
which he believed would take place in his 
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time, when both soul and body would be 
with Jesus Christ. The abettors of this 
unscriptural notion incautiously rush upon 
the horns of a dilemma. For, if Paul’s 
being with Christ, refers to the resurrection 
and the last judgment; then his remaining 
in the flesh, implies that there will be a 
church upon earth after the last judgment. 
If they deny this, then the apostle must be 
with Christ before the last judgment. 

That the apostle did not believe the 
resurrection would take place in his day, is 
evident from his own epistles, “ He who 
raised up the Lord Jesus, shall raise up us 
also by Jesus, and shall present us with 
you,” 2 Cor, iv. 14. If words have any 
meaning, St. Paul, in this passage, speaks 
of his own resurrection in connexion with 
that of others. The resurrection could not 
take place till after his death; and there- 
fore could not be in his day. “ Now we 
beseech you, brethren, by the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and by our gather- 
ing together unto him, that ye be not 
soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, nei- 
ther by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as 
from us, as that the day of Christ is at hand. 
Let no man deceive you by any means: for 
that day shall not come, except there come 
a falling away first, and that man of sin 
be revealed, the son of perdition,” 2 Thess. 
ii. 1—3. That the coming of Christ here 
alludes to his coming to judge the world, 
and not to destroy Jerusalem, is evident 
from {its connexion with the man of sin, 
which is another name for the beast men- 
tioned in the book of Revelation. But 
the beast was to reign twelve hundred and 
sixty years; and as he did not appear till 
after Paul’s time, it will add to the twelve 
hundred and sixty years, and make the 
idea, of the apostle’s supposing that the 
resurrection would take place in his time, 
purely ridiculous. It is therefore legiti- 
mately inferred, that St. Paul wished to 
inform the Philippians, that as soon as his 
spirit should be dismissed from his body, it 
would immediately be with Christ. 

“And_when he had opened the fifth 
seal, I saw under the altar the souls of 
them that were slain for the word of God, 
and for the testimony which they held,” 
Rev. vi. 9. Lowman and Bishop Newton 
say, that this fifth seal refers to the brutally 
outrageous persecutions of the church by 
the emperors Dioclesian and Maximian. 
According to the opinion of these vener- 
able men, the “souls under the altar” were 
the immortal spirits of those servants 
of the Lord Jesus Christ who had suffered 
every kind of torture which the ingenuity 
of men and the malice of devils could 
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invent, because they believed and openly 
professed the gospel. These scenes dis- 
graced this earth above sixteen centuries 
ago, and could have no connexion with 
the resurrection. Lowman justly observes 
upon the passage,—“This representation 
seems much to favour the immediate hap- 
piness of departed saints, and hardly to 
consist with that uncomfortable opinion, 
the insensible state of departed souls till 
after the resurrection.” 

“ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth, yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labours, and 
their works do follow them,” Rev. xiv. 13. 
As the meaning of this passage depends 
upon the signification attached to the ori- 
ginal word dzapre it will be necessary to 
ascertain its grammatical sense. Stockius, 
who was not among the least respectable lexi- 
cographers, defines and explains dwapri, 
ab hoc tempore. Est compositum ex éxo 
a, ex et dors nunc tempus hoc presens. 
Legitur saltem Apoc. xiv. 13. Maxapio 
oe vecpoe ds tv Kipew dxoOvncKovrec 
Gmaprt: Beati mortui qui in Domino 
mortuntur ab hoc tempore scilicet mortis 
ipsorum.” Thus he limits the word, which 
is in our version henceforth, to the day of 
their death. Agreeably with this is the 
opinion of the celebrated Witsius, whose 
praise is in all the churches.—It seems 
more natural to think that dwapri, from 
henceforth, denotes the moment of their 
death ; because from that time the more 
perfect happiness of their souls will com- 
mence ; they then rest from their labours ; 
which rest consists not in a sleep that de- 
— them of all sense, but in a freedom 
rom all vexations, and in the most calm, 
and never to be interrupted, participation 
of the divine glory; and, in a word, in a 
continued serenity of conscience. 

That their works do follow them ; that is, 
that they enjoy the free reward of their 
good actions, which can then, as little as 
afterwards, be unattended with any sensible 
feeling of the intelligent soul. 

Daubuz’s observation upon this passage 
is very just, “The blessedness promised 
consists in their being happy in their sepa- 
rate intermediate state, and in their having, 
at the resurrection, their full reward.” 

Lowman remarks, “The expression 


Jrom henceforth, dxapri, may admit of 


different interpretations ; it will well mean— 
that, as they who die in the Lord have 
from that time finished their state of temp- 
tation and affliction, and from thenceforth 
rest from their labours; in like manner 
their works follow them, and from that 
time they receive their reward.” 
3.N 154.—VOL. xtlr. 
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Tt ought not to be concealed, that at- 
tempts have been made to give a different 
meaning to the word dwapri, and apply it 
pp gel 5) nome gatlig 
revealed to St. John: “ Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord, from this time 
saith the Spirit, &c.” In the edition of 
the Greek New Testament interlined with 
the Vulgate by Montanus, in 1571, we find 
Aeyei, immediately after drapre and vat 
ro mvevpa, following ; making the reading, 
“ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from this time, saith the Spirit.” At 
this we must not be surprised, because by 
this ition he attempted to rescue 
his favourite doctrine of purgatory. In the 
Curcellaei Lectiones, the words are found 
in the same order. But Curcellaus loved 
novelties, and he was gratified in finding 
some in Montanus. All the best editions 
of the original have a full-stop after 
G@mraprt, and Nat Aeyet ro mvevpa follow- 
ing, as may be seen in Mills, Wetstein, 5c. 
The best versions follow the same order,— 
Beati mortui qui in Domino moriuntur, 
Ti deinceps, affirmat Spiritus a suis requi- 
escent laboribus, &c. Castalio.— Heureux 
sont dés d present les morts qui meurent 
au Sei, ! Oui, dit U Esprit, §c.— 
Paris Ed. N. T. 1805. 

Sanctioned by such high authorities, we 
may safely pronounce this to be among 
the numerous passages in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which teach the immediate happiness 
or misery of the soul at death. 

Huggate. T. R. 
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WEST INDIAN SLAVERY. 
(Concluded from page 356.) 

Man is capable, even during his incarnate 
state, of an exaltation approaching to an- 
gelic intelligence, and also of degradation 
to the very verge of satanic being; and 
experience teaches us, that every grade 
between the vast extremes is occupied by 
individuals of mankind. 

To the influence of education, example, 
and association, we may trace, in instances 
innumerable, the character of the indi- 
vidual ; and from these we may calculate, 
with all but certainty, his future condition. 
“The untaught Indian brood” cannot 
teach what they themselves do not know : 
each one of these, therefore, while enve- 
loped in this association, like his associates, 
is a savage. If he emerges from this abyss 
of darkness, it must be at the call of one 
more enlightened ; and when thus called, 
he must be separated from his former 
associates ; not indeed altogether, for chris- 
tians every where must live amidst unchris- 


tian mortals, or go at once out of the 
world ; but in his affections, its, and 
associations, he is called to differ fi from his 
original companions: he must come out 
from among these deteriorated beings, be 
separated, at the call of the enlightened, 
and become one with the civilized. So 
much as this, is indispensable, in order to 
his emancipation from the savage state. 

If an individual savage is not approach- 
able by a man more enlightened than him- 
self, how is he to be taught? Applying 
this question to West Indian slaves, it the 
savage heathen Africans, who by force have 
been brought into, and who by force are 
held ‘in slavery, can by coercion be se 
parated from christian teachers, who might 
be the instruments of conveying truth to 
their souls, the savage may be perpetuated, 
nay, will be perpetuated from generation to 
generation ; all of which, totally ignorant 
and depraved, will be, at the tenth gene- 
ration, equally savages with the first. For 
what is man without education, without in- 
struction, without the means of information ? 
What is he? A savage. 

But are christians kept away from these 
slaves? Are not all the owners of slaves 
christians? Are not all the overseers of 
slaves christians? Are not all the drivers 
of slaves christians? Alas! Alas! for 
the christianity of men who are receivers 
of stolen men, who are coercive overseers 
of men subjected to slavery, over whom no 
right of coercion exists, who are cruel exe- 
cutioners, inflicting arbitrary scourgings 
upon slaves, by nature freemen, at the will 
or caprice of themselves or others! From 
a christianity like this, may the Lord de- 
liver this sphere ! 

Is the christianity of overseers and slave- 
drivers of a quality calculated to instruct 
the savage by precept and example? 
Where are the amiable manners of the 
female, the dignified moral rectitude of the 
male, and the merciful acts of the asso- 
ciated fraternity of slave-dealers, slave- 
overseers, and slave-drivers, in the West 
Indies? Alas! Alas! for such preten- 
sions! Is not the christian name, by which 
the slave-driver is designated, a loath- 
some nuisance beneath the nostrils of the 
slave, who experiences his unchristian 
cruelties, and is ever present with his un- 
christian practices? What, but horrible, 
can the ideas ofa heathen savage be of 
christianity, viewed only through such a 
medium as this? If pious christian teach- 
ers are forcibly kept away from the slaves, 
can they have any other ideas of christi- 
anity conveyed to them than the horrible 
ones already named? We do not see how 
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they can: and all that has hitherto been 
said upon the subject, by those who advo- 
cate the « rhmero om instead of i i 
us in this awful difficulty, and of clearing 
the way out of its mazes, render it yet 
more dark and horrible than at the be- 
ginning. 

Would you rescue the savage from his 
depraved bondage, you must instruct him ; 
would you lead him up into truth, you 
must yourself become his example ; would 
you gain his confidence, he must be con- 
vinced that you love him; and this con- 
viction will follow from your humility, 
gentleness, and affectionate addresses, on 
stooping to his lost and forlorn situation 
with christian fraternization. Would you 
interest him in the sacred volume, in the 
sacrifice of Christ for the sins of men, in 
the love of God in Christ Jesus, whereby 
the world is reconciled to Him, in the effu- 
sions of the Holy Ghost, whereby the hearts 
of men are enlightened, saved from depra- 
vity, and made holy, and in the willingness 
of God, for the sake of Christ, and by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, to save sinners, 
yea, to save him, a poor, impure heathen ; 
you must convince him by word and deed, 
that you are in a saved state yourself, or 
following on in the way of salvation ; and 
that you love the Lord of life in sincerity, 
and obey Him in all things. Joined gne 
with him in prayer, his savage heart will 
melt beneath the power of the Holy Spirit, 
and rise up in faith ; broken with contri- 
tion, it will roll itself upon divine mercy, 
and believe to the salvation of the soul. 
When Christ appears to him, as well as 
yourself, one common Saviour, then will 
his heart fraternize with your heart, his 
affection respond to yours, and his confi- 
dence, like your own, will acclaim with 
energy, “ Jesus, the Lamb of God, the 
Saviour of the world !” 

Thus will the savage rise up into the 
man, and from the man into the christian. 
Then of him you may humbly speak, “ I 
know him, that he will command his chil- 
dren and his household after him, and they 
shall keep the way of the Lord, to do jus- 
tice and judgment.” And thus timely in- 
struction, with faithful prayer, will induce 
civilization in childhood and youth, and 
the grace of God, which bringeth salvation, 
will christianize the soul, by appearing 
therein, to bless the labours of His children: 
and a race of men will rise up to bless Him. 
Yes, instead of a race of savages, we shall 
behold a race of christians ; and from ge- 
neration to generation, shall their blessings 
be poured upon the heads of those who 
were made the happy instruments of raising 
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them, from degraded and depraved savages, 
to the rank of men. 

Can all this be done effectually amidst 
amen slavery? I trow not. The 
field negroes, who work in gangs, cannot 
be approached by the Missionary, even if 
leave is obtained to instruct them, except 
at such momentary intervals, especially at 
certain seasons, as are quite insufficient to 
raise individuals above their companions, 
and the heathen savage and the christian 
catechumen cannot be disassociated by him 
at all. The manners, therefore, of the vile, 
will continue to contaminate the spirits of 
the semi-enlightened, while the cruelties of 
owners, overseers, and drivers, as well as 
their unchristian practices, bear upon and 
weigh down the rising christianity of the 
slave. Thus the good induced by the Mis- 
sionary, is incessantly overpowered by the 
evils of heathen community, and the cru- 
elty of christian domination, during a state 
of slavery ; and all his work will, amidst 
these undoings, ever be beginning, and never 
be consummated. 

Dr. Lushington, on a late occasion, said, 
“TI verily, and in my conscience, believe, 
that the time is now come, when, with 
prudent precautions as to the manner, every 
slave may receive his freedom without the 
minutest chance of injury to the rights or 
the properties of the other inhabitants. 
Nay, I go further: I believe, as far as re- 
lates to the property of the white inhabit- 
ants, that their interests will be most ma- 
terially improved. Instead of living, as 
now, in perpetual fear and agitation, instead 
of exacting an unwilling and precarious 
labour under the influence of the lash, they 
would then have a body of labourers, who, 
if paid but a very small proportion in the 
way of hire, would discharge a double 
duty, with satisfaction to themselves, and 
benefit to their employers. And this is the 
real state of human nature. There must be 
some motive to actuate man. You now 
actuate him by the fear of the lash, and, 
alas! by the infliction thereof, Make him 
a freeman, and reward him for his labour ; 
and you hold out to him the very motive 
which God has designed to actuate man- 
kind—the hope of benefiting himself, and 
improving his condition.” 

Here we have the opinion of a great 
civilian, as to the rights of man, the pro- 
perty of slave-owners, and the expediency 
of putting a final end to slavery: and his 
decided opinion is, that it would be an act 
of justice, and would advance the interests 
of both master and slave, if slavery were to 
cease for ever. With such a decision be- 
fore us, and such arguments as abound 
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around us, we cannot but arrive at the 
conclusion that, Slavery ought to, and must, 


cease. 

Suppose you could introdace civilization 
and Christianity, generally, into the mass of 
slave population, would these additions to 
the slave be in character with his slavery? 
This is a serious question, and it forces 
itself upon us, amidst this discussion. 
Would the bondman, the chain, the whip, 
the coercion of owners, of overseers, or of 


drivers, wilful and » harmonize 
with Christianity ? Ney, Could there be 
any agreement between them at all ? Chris- 
tianity teaches forbearance, and gives power 
to its possessor to bear infliction, wrongfully 
inflicted, and even to return, for evil, good ; 
but it no where teaches the bondman to 
delight in and hug his chains: no; on the 
contrary, it says, ‘‘ If thou mayest be made 
free, use it rather.” 

The more light you throw into this slave 
community, the more anguish you induce. 
Figure to yourself a Christian father be- 
holding his own daughter subdued, by 
repeated flogginzs, into the pollution of her 
person; and if the laws of the colonies did 
take cognizance of the crime, his testimony, 
even if he were an eye-witness of the atro- 
city, would not be received: for why? He 
isaslave! Behold the anguish of a Chris- 
tian mother; she is sold away from an 
estate, and her infant is retained! See the 
infant of another Christian mother is sold, 
torn from her, and borne she knows not 
whither; and, because of her wailings, she 
is laid down, and lacerated with the whip 
until even life itself is endangered! A 
Christian wife is sold ; torn from the bosom 
of a Christian husband ; they are frantic, 
from distraction, at the thought of separa- 
tion, and their moans would rend the hearts 
of savages: but they are slaves; and over 
them swings the frightful whip; and al- 
though their hearts, swollen with mutual 
and unutterable anguish, are all but burst 
within them, the word is given, and, torn 
asunder, they part, perhaps, to behold each 
other no more ; while the actors and spec- 
tators, amidst this brutal scene, with un- 
christian apathy exclaim, They are only 
slaves ! 

Imparted Wisdom languishes for her 
sister, Freedom—her true help-meet and 
inseparable companion; parted, each lives 
in exile; but united, mutual gratulations 
induce felicity. “Surely oppression maketh 
a wise man mad.” What madness must, 
then, be induced by the introduction of 
wisdom into this mass of oppression—per- 
petual slavery! But light must, yea, it will 
pervade this mass—all the chains, and 
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bolts, and bars, and floggings of the united 
owners, overseers, and drivers of slaves, 
cannot keep it out much longer. “ The 
schoolmaster is abroad,” and he will teach, 
if not christianize infidelity. And light, 
once introduced, will whet the negro’s 
sword, and nerve the negro’s arm, and 
unite slave with slave, and discipline the 
swarthy hosts, and render them strong for 
the burst of freedom. Wo then will per- 
vade the hosts of their oppressors. 
cannot muster sufficient strength to over- 
whelm the united arm of liberty—the negro 
must, yea, he will be free. 

But if the negro must be free, how in- 
comparably better would it be for the 
owners, were they willing to emancipate, 
upon equitable terms, the slave population 
of the West Indies, rather than push on 
their oppressions, until a general burst of 
freedom emancipates the whole? How 
dangerous it will be for the slaves once to 
know their own power in the British 
colonies, is at once known from the sequel 
of slavery in St. Domingo; and to argue, 
that it is impossible for such an event to 
disgrace an English colony, with such an 
awful example before our eyes, is frivolous ; 
because divine Providence pervades the 
earth, and divine vengeance can never be 
at a loss for means to avenge the wrongs of 
the oppresssd. 

The hope of security, fondly hugged by 
the perpetuators and managers of the hor- 
rible machine of slavery, on viewing the 
embattled hosts of Britain ready to sheath 
their swords in the bodies of rebellious 
slaves, is a vain hope—a confidence in the 
arm of flesh to perpetuate oppressions. It 
is a carnal security, an awful blindness ; 
and, if persevered in, will prove to be that 
judicial darkness which verges upon ruin. 

The actors in this awful tragedy are men 

ed of the means of information: 
they have the bible, whether they read it or 
not; they are, therefore, sinners against 
light and knowledge, and cannot plead 
ignorance as an excuse for the direful 
wrongs inflicted upon their fellow-men. 
He whose glance pervades creation, “is of 
purer eyes than to behold evil; He cannot 
look on iniquity, or grievance.” Will He 
then bless, with protection, the oppressors, 
and nerve their arm against the oppressed, 
in perpetuity ? 

While we view around us mighty king- 
doms shaken, behold the sword of the 
citizen cut down the disciplined soldier. 
and view states, which yesterday were not, 
rise up and contend with success against 
their potent enslavers; while we behold 
Europe, by far the most powerful quarter 
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of this globe, converted into one vast camp, 
where the glittering bayonets, the thunder- 
ing cannon, and the prancing horses, 
parading, wait but for the word of com- 
mand, to ensanguine all her plains, and 
overwhelm her cities with war; called into 
this awful attitude by a secret foe, ycleped 
the spirit of freedom; invisible, yet pre- 
sent in every state, and alarming to every 
statesman; causing kings to tremble, and 
the legislators of the whole earth to be 
astounded; we must admit that, “The 
judgments of the Lord are in the earth— 
His fan is in his hand, and He will tho- 
roughly purge His floor, and will gather 
the wheat into His garner; but the chaff 
He will burn with fire unquenchable.” In- 
stead, therefore, of pampering oppressors, 
we must call upon them to repent, lest they 
perish. Wa. CoLpweE tt. 


King Square, June 23, 1831. 
on 


ORIENTAL CUSTOMS ILLUSTRATING VA- 
RIOUS PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 


1. The Strait Gate, Matt. vii.14. “ Strait 
is the gate and narrow is the way which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it.”—** Close by the Sarcophagus is a 
curious old mosque, with a large open 
centre, and colonnades, or wings of three 
arches each, on each side. Some of the 
arches rest on square pillars of masonry, 
and others on small circular columns of 
basalt. One of these pillars is formed 
wholly of one piece of stone, including 
pedestal, shaft, and capital ; and near it is 
a curious double column, the pedestals of 
which are in one piece, the shafis each com- 

of two pieces ; and the two capitals 
with their plinths all formed out of one 
block. These pillars are not large, and 
are only distant from each other, as they 
stand, about a human span. They are 
right opposite to the door of entrance into 
the mosque, and we were assured that it 
was a general belief among the Moham- 
medans, that whoever could pass through 
those pillars unhurt, was destined for hea- 
ven; and whoever could not, might pre. 
pare either to reduce his bulk, or expect a 
worse fate in hell.” —Buckingham's Tra- 
vels among the Arab Tribes, p. 272. 

2. Womenof Gheneh, Proverbs ix. 14,15. 
** She sitteth at the door of her house, on a 
seat in the high places of the city; to call 
passengers who go right on their ways.”— 
“ Gheneh is the only place in Egypt where 
we saw the women of the town decked 
out in ali their finery, to catch the passing 
traveller. They were of all nations, and of 
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all complexions, and regularly licensed, as 
in many parts of Europe, to exercise their 
profession. Some of them were highly 
painted, and gorgeously attired with costly 
necklaces, rings in their noses, and in their 
ears, and bracelets on their wrists and arms. 
They sat at the doors of their houses, and 
called on the passengers as they went by, 
in the same manner as we find them de- 
scribed in the book of Proverbs. Nothing 
could be more hideous and disgusting than 
such an array of strumpets; even they 
themselves seemed conscious of their de- 
gradation.” Richardson's Travels along 
the Mediterranean, vol. i, p. 260. 

3. Humiliation, 2Sam. xv. 32. “ Hushi 
the Archite came to meet him, with his 
coat rent, and earth upon hishead.” “The 
following day Malem Panaamy himself 
made his appearance. His people had 
become clamorous, and, having no alter- 
native, he came superbly mounted on a 
white horse, with full one thousand follow- 
ers, and,*dismounting at the door of the 
sheikh’s tent, humbled himself to the dust, 
and would have poured sand on his head ; 
but this was, by the sheikh’s order, pre- 
vented, and the fghi was brought into his 
presence. As is the custom on these occa- 
sions, he came in poor habiliments, with 
an uncovered head.”— Denham and Clap- 
perton’s recent Discoveries in Africa, 
vol. i, p. 232. 

4. Titles of Books, Psalm xxii. title, 
“ Aijeleth Shahar.”—The titles of books 
and poems in the East are usually allusive 
or descriptive, not so much of the subject 
on which they are written, as to some par- 
ticular event or natural object. So it ap- 
pears in the following extract. ‘“ Among 
several manuscripts which I purchased soon 
after our arrival at Ispahan, was a poetical 
work composed during the full splendour 
of this palace: the original perfection of 
its water-works, and beauty of its shady 
avenues, and of the luxuriant flowers that 
embellished their variegated borders. It 
is entitled the Gulzar-e-Saadet, or rose-bud 
of prosperity, a poem in praise of the gar- 
dens and edifices at Saadetabad, composed 
about an hundred and ten years ago.”— 
Sir William Ouseley’s Travels in the East, 
vol. iti. p. 61. 

“At Lapahen, the covers of books are 
ornamented in a style peculiarly rich; and 
they often exhibit miniatures painted with 
considerable neatness, and admirably var. 
nished. I purchased many loose covers, 
of different sizes, containing representations 
of the finest Persian flowers, delineated 
from nature, in exquisite colours, and with 
minute accuracy.” — Ibid. p. 62. 
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5. Respect and Honour, 1 Kings xiv. 9. 
“ And aaa ap behind thy ogi 
Various expressing respect 
reverence have been practised, and, as may 
reasonably be supposed, some apparently 
opposite to each other have prevailed 
among different nations. In many in- 
stances to turn the back upon an equal or 
superior, has been intended to indicate 
the utmost contempt and indignation. So 
it is frequently mentioned in the Scriptures. 
1 Sam. x. 9. Neh. ix. 26. Psalm xxi. 12. 
Jer, ii. 27. xxxii. 33. xlviii. 39. Ezekiel 
xxiii, 35. But we find a remarkable case, 
in which it is actually reversed, and the 
back is turned towards the king, from the 
profound veneration which the people wish 
to manifest. ‘ The of the viceroy 
took place the next morning, with great 

p: he crossed the river upon four boats 
lashed together, and rowed by two war- 
boats. The troops lined the road where 
he landed, sitting with their backs towards 
him, as a mark of very great respect. 
Presents of rice, fish, and betel-nut were 
made to him.”—Asiatic Journal, vol. 
XX. p. 267. 

“Soon after day-light we were sum- 
moned to attend the Sultan of Bornou. 
He received us |in an open space in front 
of the royal residence: we were kept at a 
considerable distance, while his people ap- 

to within about one hundred 
yards, passing first on horseback; and, 
after dismounting and prostrating them- 
selves before him, they took their places 
on the ground in front, but with their backs 
to the royal person, which is the custom 
of the country. He was seated in a sort of 
cage of cane or wood, near the door of his 
garden, on a seat, which, at the distance, 
appeared to be covered with silk or satin, 
and through the railing looked upon the 
assembly before him, who formed a sort of 
semicircle extending from his seat to 
nearly where we were waiting.” — Denham 
and Clapperton’s recent Discoveries in 
Africa, vol. i. p. 106. 

6. Filial Reverence, Gen. xxxi. 35. “And 
she said to her father, Let it not displease 
my Lord, that I cannot rise up before thee.” 
—Children in the Eastern countries culti- 
vate and express for their parents the most 
profound res “During this feast I 
remarked that the Amin-ad-douleh’s son, 
Abdallah Khan, a man seemingly about 
thirty old, the r of consider- 
able al and ren Ispahan, but 
seldom appeared among the 3 and 
only seated himself, as one of the humblest, 
when invited by the words, or encouraged 
by the looks, of his father. This reserve, 
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however, was not caused by any ill-will or 

of kindness subsisting on either 
side; but arose from the filial respect, 
which, in every stage and condition of life, 
the Persians are thus taught to express. 
This respect is not the right of parental 
authority alone ; it is generally extended to 
seniority among brothers.”—Sir William 
Ouseley’s Travels in the East, vol. iii. 
p- 52. 

7. Condescension, John xiii. 5. “ After 
that, he poureth water into a bason, and 
began to wash the disciples’ feet.”—This 
was an act of real humility in Jesus Christ. 
A great affectation of this virtue prevails in 
the Eastern countries. The following is a 
remarkable instance of it. “ Notwithstand- 
ing the evident ill-humour of our receiver, 
he yet condescended, though one of the 
wealthiest merchants in the place, to fill 
and light our pipes himself, in conformity 
with affected humility of Asiatic man- 
ners; and when coffee was prepared, to 
present it to us with his own hands,”— 
Buckingham’s Travels among the Arab 
Tribes, p. 343. 

S. B. 
ee 


ESCAPE OF JERONIMO DE AGUILAR FROM 
THE INDIANS, 

Seven years had gone by since his capture, 
and he had given up all hopes of being 
restored to his country and friends, when, 
in 1519, there arrived one day at the village 
three Indians, natives of the small island of 
Cozumel, which lies a few leagues in the 
sea, opposite the eastern coast of Yucatan. 
They brought tidings of another visit of white 
and bearded men to their shores, and one 
of them delivered a letter to Aguilar, which, 
being entirely naked, he had concealed in 
the long tresses of his hair, which were 
bound round his head. Aguilar received 
the letter with wonder and delight, and 
read it in the presence of the cacique and 
his warriors. It proved to be from Fer- 
nando Cortes, who was at that time on his 
great expedition, which ended in the con- 
quest of Mexico. He had been obliged 
by stress of weather to anchor at the island 
of Cozumel, where he learned from the 
natives that several white men were detained 
in captivity among the Indians on the 
neighbouring coast of Yucatan. 

Finding it impossible to approach the 
main land with his ships, he prevailed upon 
three of the islanders, by means of gifts and 
promises, to venture upon an embassy 
among their cannibal neighbours, and to 
convey a letter to the captive white men. 
Two of the smallest caravels of the squadron 














ESCAPE OF JERONIMO DE AGUILAR. 


were sent under the command of Diego de 
Ordas, who was ordered to land the three 
messengers at the point of Cotoche, and to 
wait there eight days for their return. The 
letter brought by these envoys informed 
the Christian captives of the force and des- 
tination of the squadron of Cortes, and of 
his having sent the caravels to wait for them 
at the point of Cotoche, with a ransom for 
their deliverance, inviting them to hasten 
and join him at Cozumel. 
of Aguilar, on first readin 

the letter, was moderated when he reflect 
on the obstacles that might prevent him 
from profiting by this chance of deliverance. 
He had made himself too useful to the 
cacique to hope that he would readily give 
him his liberty, and he knew the jealousy 
and irritable nature of the savages too well 
not to fear that even an application for 
leave to depart might draw upon him the 
severest treatment. He endeavoured, there- 
fore, to operate upon the cacique through 
his apprehensions. To this end he informed 
him, that the piece of paper which he held 
in his hand brought him a full account of 
the mighty armament that had arrived on 
the coast. He described the number of the 
ships, and various particulars concerning 
the squadron, all which were amply cor- 
roborated by the testimony of the messen- 
gers. The cacique and his warriors were 
astonished at this strange mode of con- 
veying intelligence from a distance, and 

ed the letter as something mysterious 
and supernatural. Aguilar went on to 
relate the tremendous and superhuman 
powers of the people in these ships, who, 
armed with thunder and lightening, wreaked 
destruction on all who displeased them, 
while they dispensed inestimable gifts and 
benefits on such as proved themselves their 
friends. He, at the same time, spread 
before the cacique various presents brought 
by the messengers, as specimens of the 
blessings to be expected from the friendship 
of the strangers. 

The intimation was effectual. The cacique 
was filled with awe at the recital of the 
terrific powers of the white men, and his 
eyes were dazzled by the glittering trinkets 
displayed before him. He entreated Aguilar, 
therefore, to act as his ambassador and 
mediator, and to secure him the amity of 
the strangers. Aguilar saw with transport 
the prospect of a speedy deliverance. In 
this moment of exultation, he bethought 
himself of the only surviving comrade of 
his past fortunes, Gonsalo Guerrero, and, 
sending the letter of Cortes to him, invited 
him to accompany him in his escape. The 
sturdy seaman was at this time a great chief 
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in his ince, and his Indian bride had 
borne him a numerous progeny. His heart, 
however, yearned after his native country, 
and he might have been tempted to leave 
his honours and dignities, his infidel wife, 
and half-savage offspring, behind him, but 
an insuperable, though somewhat ludicrous, 
obstacle presented itself to his wishes, 
Having long since given over all 
tation of a return to civilized life, he had 
conformed to the customs of the country, and 
had adopted the external signs and decora~- 
tions that marked him as a warrior and a man 
of rank. His face and hands were indelibly 
painted or tattooed ; his ears and lips were 
slit to admit huge Indian ornaments, and 
his nose was drawn down almost to his 
mouth by a massy ring of gold and a dan- 
gling jewel. Thus curiously garbled and 
disfigured, the honest seaman felt that, 
however he might be admired in Yucatan, 
he should be apt to have a hooting rabble 
at his heels in Spain. He made up his 
mind, therefore, to remain a great man 
among the savages, rather than run the 
risk of being shown as a man-monster at 
home. 
Finding that he declined accompanying 
him, Jeronimo de Aguilar set off for the 
int of Cotoche, escorted by three Indians. 
e time he had lost in waiting for Guer- 
rero had nearly proved fatal to his hopes, 
for when he arrived at the point, the 
caravels sent by Cortes had departed, though 
several crosses of reeds set up in different 


laces gave tokens of the recent 

of Christians. The only hope which re- 
mained was, that the squadron of Cortes 
might yet linger at the opposite island of 
Cozumel. How was he to get there? 
While wandering disconsolately along the 
shore, he found a canoe, half buried in sand 
and water, and with one side in a state of 
decay ; with the assistance of the Indians 
he cleaned it, and set it afloat; and on look- 
ing further, he found the stave of a hogshead 
which might serve for a paddle. It was 
a frail embarkation, in which to cross an 
arm of the sea several leagues wide ; but 
there was no alternative. Prevailing on 
the Indians to accompany him, he launched 
forth in the canoe, and coasted the main 
land until he came to the narrowest part 
of the strait, where it was but four leagues 
across ; here he stood directly for Cozumel, 
contending as well as he was able with a 
strong current, and at length succeeded in 
reaching the island. 

He had scarcely landed, when a party 
of Spaniards, who had been lying in wait, 
rushed forth from their concealment, sword 
in hand. The three Indians would have 














ing out to the Spaniards in their own lan- 
- , assured them that he was a Christian, 
» throwing himself upon his knees, 
and raising his eyes streaming with tears 
to heaven, he gave thanks to God for having 
restored him to his countrymen. 
paniards gazed at him with asto- 
nishment: from his language he was evi- 
dently a Castilian, but to all appearance 
he was an Indian. He was perfectly naked, 
wore his hair braided round his head in 
the manner of the country, and his com- 
plexion was burnt by the sun to a tawny 
colour, He had a bow in his hand, a quiver 
at his shoulder, and a net-work pouch at 
his side, in which he carried his provisions, 
The Spaniards proved to be a reconnoi- 
tering party, sent out by Cortes to watch 
the approach of the canoe, which had been 
descried coming from Yucatan. Cortes 
had given up all hopes of being joined by 
the captives, the caravel having awaited the 
allotted time, and returned without news of 
them. He had in fact made sail to prose- 
cute his voyage, but fortunately one of his 
ships had sprung a leak, which obliged him 
to return to the island. 

When Jeronimo de Aguilar and his 
companions arrived in the presence of 
Cortes, who was surrounded by his officers, 
they made a profound reverence, squatted 
on the ground, laid their bows and arrows 
beside them, and, touching their right hands, 
wet with spittle, on the ground, rubbed 
them about the region of the heart, such 
being their sign of the most devoted sub- 
mission. Cortes greeted Aguilar with a 
hearty welcome, and, raising him from the 
earth, took from his person a large yellow 
mantle lined with crimson, and threw it 
over his shoulders. The latter, however, 
had for so long a time gone entirely naked, 
that even this scanty covering was at first 
almost insupportable, and he had become 
so accustomed to the diet of the natives, 
that he found it difficult to reconcile his 
stomach to the meat and drink set before 
him. 

When he had sufficiently recovered from 
the agitation of his arrival among Christians, 
Cortes drew from him the particulars of 
his story, and found that he was related to 
one of his own friends, the licentiate, Marcos 
de Aguilar. He treated him, therefore, 
with additional kindness and respect, and 
retained him about his person, to aid him as 
an interpreter in his great Mexican expe- 
dition. The happiness of Jeronimo at 
once more being restored to his countrymen, 
was doomed to suffer some alloy from the 
disasters that had happened in his family. 





POETRY. 


Peter Martyr records a touching anecdote 
of the effect that had been produced upon 
his mother by the tidings of his misfortune. 

A vague report had reached her in Spain, 
that her son had fallen into the hands of 


‘cannibals. All the horrible tales that cir- 


culated in Spain concerning the treatment 
of these savages to their prisoners rushed to 
her imagination, and she went distracted. 
Whenever she beheld roasted meat, or 
flesh upon the spit, she would fill the house 
with her outcries. ‘ Oh, wretched mother ! 
oh, most miserable of women!” would she 
exclaim ; “ behold the limbs of thy mur- 
dered son!” It is to be ho that the 
tidings of his deliverance had a favourable 
effect upon her intellects, and that she lived 
to rejoice at his after-fortunes. He served 
Fernando Cortes with great courage and 
ability throughout his Mexican conquests, 
acting sometimes as a_ soldier, some- 
times as interpreter and ambassador to the 
Indians, and, in reward for his fidetity and 
services, was appointed regidor, or civil 
governor, of the city of Mexico.— Wash- 
ington Irving: Family Library. 
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THE WRECK OF THE ROTHSAY CASTLE 
STEAM PACKET, 


Which was cast away, on the night of Wednesday, 
the 7th of August, 1831. 


—— 


“ The brightest things below the sky, 
Give but a flattering light; 
We should suspect some danger nigh, 
When we possess delight.” Watts. 


Tur morning was auspicious, and the joy 

Of change and novelty inspir'd the breast ; 
Each Cambrian landscape seem’d in vista nigh, 
Menai’s bridge and Snowden’s towering crest: 
Hence eager numbers crowded to the pier, 

In social converse affable and gay ; 

None weeting that the fatal hour was near, 
Ox that the present was his final day, 

Ere to its audit-bar the soul must haste away. 


The vessel gaily bounded o’er the tide, 

Till adverse winds and bullying waves prevail ; 
She like a drunkard reel'd from side to side, 
And many a merry beart began to quail: 

There was a gloomy sadness in each mind ; 

A dark presentiment of ills that loom 

Larger and nearer, as the gust of wind 

And angry surge upon the vessel boom, 

And night’s approach deepen’d the gen’ral gloom. 


Day clos’d upon them, and the night-wind howl’d 

Along the rigging with a piteous moan, 

While heavily the leaky vessel roll’d, 

And some but half suppress’d the stifled groan ; 

For many hearts with anxious fears were riven, 

As o’er the troubled sea their eyes were cast, 

And flying scud across the moon’s disk driven, 

While ever and anon the creaking mast, 

Pumps chok’d, and leak, bespoke the drama clos- 
ing fast. 
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The vessel drifted or the dismal bank, 

And a!! was wild confusion and despair ; 

The sig eee loosen’d every plank, 

And the bilg’d bark would neither stay nor wear ; 


Loud shrieks of horror through the welkin ring, 
But there was none to hear, to help, to save. 
Fond mothers to their hapless children cling ; 
Men clasp their wives to meet a mutual grave ; 

round the moveless wreck the roaring 
breakers rave ! 


A few in prayer with solemn fervour kneel, 

Their last, best refuge in the hour of need ; 

And as the surges sweep the deck and keel 5 
still for merey, mercy, mercy, plead ! 

And who can tell but mercy cheer’d their woes, 

When every hope of saving life had fled, 

And o’er ti’ untimely melancholy close 

Of their abridged span its lustre shed, 

And sung a melting requiem for the dead! 


No tomb so dreadful as an ocean swell ; 
No winding sheet so fearful as a wave ; 
To have the bowling winds one’s funeral knell, 
And sink in darkness to a watery grave, 
May well appal the resolutest heart, 
the courage of the holiest saint. 
In such a scene at midnight to depart, 
Makes all description in resemblance faint, 
No poetry or pencil this can ever paint ! 


And doth the flow'ry path of pleasure lie 

So near the king of terrors’ mortal cave ? 

May I rejoice with trembling—in mine eye 

Be time, death, judgment, Jesus, and the grave. 
If rose and myrtle round my path entwine, 
And vernal suns their golden lustre pour, 

Still let me linger round devotion’s shrine, 
With ——- and prayer my God adore, 

As holy upright men and women did of yore. 


Then sudden death shall sudden glory be, 

If I am hurried to an early tomb ; 

Life will bloom out in immortality, 

By sea or soil, whene’er | meet my doom ; 

I will not therefore ask progressive death, 

Or covet years or months of slow decay, 

But when high Wisdom calls, I'll yield my breath, 

And on the wings of seraphs soar away, 

To meet the throned Lamb in everlasting day! 
Josnua MARspEN. 


Ee 
CARISBROOKE CASTLE. 


E 





“ There is a power, 
And magic in the ruined battlement, 
For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its 
dower.” Byron’s Childe Harolde. 





Hatt, venerable pile ! thy fabric stands 

In frowning pomp above thine ancient lands ; 
Though time thy massive towers hath defaced, 
And o’er thy walls a veil of ivy placed ; 

Alas! perbaps a future English age, 

May see thy name escape from history’s page, 
All the chivalrous feats in days of yore, 

The minstrel’s harping and the poet’s lore, 
The tourneys and tilts of steel-clad knights, 
The gorgeous pageantry of antique sights, 
The brave well skilled in deeds of high renown, 
Who feared not death, but rather beauty's frown, 
All these have vanished, “‘ chivalry is gone,” 
And beauty, bravery, and splendour flown. 


Once on yon eastern tower with moss o’erhung 
Where oft the war-notes of the warden sung,) 
air Portland’s daughter stood, a subtle dame, 

Her eye lit up with heroism’s flame, 

Whilst thundering loudly at her castle gate, 

An armed captain with his soldiers wait ; 

Then glancing proudly at her little band, 

She seized a burning torch in either hand, 

And vowed in flames that instant to expire, 

And sink ber clansmen in the funeral pyre, 
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fa mag tae ust and cause 
‘To traitors of her : por fy ny 

Her victor’s heart was so and he gave 
Terms of the greatest honour to the brave. 


That ruined chamber in the southern wing 

Was once the prison of an English king. 

Torn from his queen, his children, and his throne, 
‘The wretched monarch wept in wo alone. 

When from his window vain escape he tried, 

The iron casement seemed to fate allied: 

Alas! Charles Stuart,sorrow pressed thee hard, 
Thy birth ill-omened, and thy death ill starred. 


Proud Carisbrooke, farewell, thy ivied walls, 
Thy moss-grown pavement, and deserted halls, 
Tapestried rooms of state, forsaken bower, 
Desolate hearth, and dark dismantled tower, 
Emblazoned chapel, peopled by the dead, 
Bannered with trophies won by knights who bled, 
Whose effigies in marble, cold and pale 

Look stern and warlike in their crested trail. 
Brave warriors! dead alike to fame and birth, 
Your deeds are buried in the silent earth. 


And life is but a vision fading fast, 

Made up of smiles, and sighs, and misery’s blast. 

Death levels all distinctions, time destroys 

The recollection of a thousand joys. 

And such, old ruin, is thy mournful fate, 

Forgotten is thy ancient splendid state. 

Perchance a wandering poet may rehearse 

Thy vaunted grandeur in his gloomy verse ; 

But desolation reigns in hall and hook 

Of thy once boasted palace—Carisbrooke. 
Curtain Road. M. F. G. 


ae 


“EVERY THING IS BEAUTIFUL IN ITS 
SEASON.” —Ececles. iii. 


On! there is beauty in the morn’s first ray, 
When the sun rises from his eastern bed,— 
And in the farewell gleam of closing day, 
When in the west be drops his wearied head. 


And there is beauty, when the silent night, 
Wearing Ler starry coronet, comes forth, 
Upon her polish’d car of silver light, 

Aud sways her sceptre o'er the sleeping earth, 


And there is beauty, when chill winter’s hand 
Throws o’er the world a robe of virgin snow, 
And, waving wide her frost-encircled wand, 
With icy diamonds gems each forest bough. 


And there is beauty, when the timid spring 
Flings her green mantle o'er the frozen earth, 
When in the verdant woods the wild birds sing, 
And the vales echo with their youthful mirth. 


But there shall be most beauty, when the Sun 
Of Immortality itself shall rise, 

When the last sand of fleeting time shal! ran, 
And bright Eternity dawn on our eyes. 


Bristol, 1830. J.H. Cuzner. 


—_—_—_ 


CHRIST ALL-SUPYICIENT. 


Wuar though the storms of affliction may low’r, 
Dangers without and temptations within, 

Yet hope may spring forth from the bitterest hour, 
And gild with its rainbow the region of sin. 


Oh strong is the sword, and mighty the wielder, 
Faithful his love through eternity's space, 
Though opprest be the soul,his mercy can shield her, 
And dispel all her clouds with the light of his face. 


Satan is busy, and struggles to sever 

The wavering soul from her Saviour—her hold, 
That crafty beguiler, the world, will endeavour 
To pass off its poison in vessels of gold. 


Still there is One, who will ever protect us ; 
Still there is One, who is mighty to save : 
Still He is nigh, to guide and direct us ; 
He will lead us in comfort through death and the 
grave. 
30 154.—VOL. XIII. 
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‘Go on, then, my soul ; let hope never fail thee ; 
viour ee 

When the conflict is over, his angels will hail thee, 

And bring thee to bask in the beams of his love! 


The world cannot harm thee, with all its disguises ; 
Thy Jesus is by thee—then banish thy fear ; 
Poison and dross are its glittering prizes, 

And Satan’s a coward when Jesus is near. 


Mountains shall melt, and rocks fall to powder, 
Earth shall dissolve, and the heavens shall fall ; 
But “ion of defence waxes louder and louder, 
«Thy is thy Saviour, and reigns over all!” 
W. P. Sparks, 


Review.— The Work of the Holy Spirit 
tn Conversion, considered in its relation 
to the Condition of Man, and ihe Ways of 
God, &c. By John Howard Hinton, 
A. M. 12mo. pp. 414. Holdsworth and 
Ball, London. 1830. 


Tus work displays a considerable share of 
acuteness, and of theological talent. The 
author, however, is not a disciple of the 
necessitarian school, and will no doubt be 
branded as heretical, for refusing to admit 
“the good old doctrine of election and 
reprobation,” or the more modern refine- 
ments of sovereignty and preterition. For 
his dissent from these dogmas, he wiil cer- 
tainly be placed on the black book, if his 
name is not already inscribed on its awful 


iis former heresies, it would appear, had 
exposed him to the charge of having ad- 
vanced sentiments “ derogatory to the cha- 
racter and office of the Holy an if not 


inconsistent with any belief of his influ- 
ence.” This volume is, therefore, sent into 
the world to repel the above charge, to 
avow his convictions respecting this mo- 
mentous doctrine, and to prove that its 
admission is indispensably necessary to 
conversion, and is perfectly consistent with 
what he had previously asserted. In 
favour of each of these topics, Mr, Hinton 
has adduced many very powerful argu- 
ments, which his opponents will find more 
easy to ridicule than to refute. 

e volume consists of three se 
First, “Of the work of the Holy Spirit in 
conversion :” secondly, “The work of the 
Holy Spirit in conversion, considered in 
relation to the condition of man:” thirdly, 
“The aspect of the Spirit’s work in rela- 
tion to the ways of God.” ‘These parts 
comprise twenty-two chapters, in which 
we much judicious reasoning, perspi- 
cuous in itself, and leading to conclusions 
which will require no small portion of in- 
genious sophistry to pervert or conceal. 

In his fifth chapter, Mr. Hinton inquires 
“ Whether the ion of power is not 
involved in the praise and blame-worthiness 


REVIEW.—HINTON ON THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


of actions?” and, as a specimen of his argu- 
mentative powers, we extract the following 


“To deserve blame or commendation, several 
conditions are required ; but the only one neces- 
sary to be now noticed is, the sion of power 
to have acted otherwise. This is uniformly and 
absolutely essential. If, for example, a man is 
praised that he did not go to a gaming-house, and 
it is found that the reason of his not going was 
his confinement in a prison, the only ground of 
the praise awarded him is taken away. That 
which renders a person praiseworthy in the doing 
of good actions is, his — them voluntarily, 
that is, under the impulse of his own feelings, 
and no other ; and when, therefore, he might have 
done otherwise. In like , it is tial to 
blameworthiness, that a man should have power 
to avoid the action, as well as to perform it. If 
your servant, for instance, bas injured your pro- 
perty, you hold bim criminal because of the ap- 

arent voluntary nature of the act; butif it could 

satisfactorily proved to you that it was invo- 
luntarily, and not through carelessness merely, but 
by some external force which be bad not power to 
resist, you would immediately alter your opinion, 
and clear him from censure. Every man feels 
that when a fault is charged upon bim, he makes a 
good and irrefragable defence, if he can traly 
say, “I could not belp it—I did all I had power 
to do.” A person who should persist in attachin 
blame when this was clearly proved, would infal- 
libly be considered as blinded by passion; and 
one a censure would soon become light to those 
who might have to bear it, in as much as it would 
be consciously and manifestly undeserved,”—p. 90. 

In the next paragraph, the author follows 
out his argument, in the syllogistic form, to 
this conclusion,—that the possession of 
power to do right, is essential to the very 
possibility of doing bags and that if a 
man does not possess it, he can be guilty 
of no sin. This leading idea indeed runs 
through the whole chapter, and the con- 
clusion is established on a foundation that 
cannot be easily shaken. 

The sixth chapter pursues the inquiry— 
“Whether the possession of power is not 
implied in the divine command?” The 
seventh contends that “the ion of 
power is included in the distribution of 
rewards and punishments,” and also “ in 
human responsibility.” From these, and 
other sources of argument, the author has 
raised round his theory strong fortifications, 
which none but a formidable assailant will 
be able to storm. 

In his preface, Mr. Hinton quotes many 
passages from various catechisms, respect- 
ing the inability of man to repent, without 
the divine aid. These expressions he 
pointedly condemns, and rather wonders 
that no catechism-maker has happened to 
insert this question, “ Why does God hold 
you accountable?” and expresses himself 
at a loss to know what answer they would 
provide for it. The | one he can de- 
vise is this, * Because | am not able to 
regulate my own conduct!” the import 
and application of which, every one must 
perceive to be ridiculous. 








REVIEW.——INCARNATION 


operation of the Holy Spirit in the con- 
version of a sinner is not to be as occa- 
sional or accidental, but as essential and uniform. 
Conversion to God never has taken place, and 
never will take place, without it. And if this be 
the case, it is but saying the same thing in other 
words, to assert that bis influence is absolutely ne- 
cessary to the production of thie effect.”—p. 2 

But, with all the acuteness which Mr. 
Hinton has shewn, we cannot but suspect 
that he has used many terms in what may 
be called a novel sense, and introduced 
expressions which, without his own ex- 
planation, have a startling aspect. In 
this character the following will 
perhaps appear to most 5 ammag The 
means of repentance, therefore, and all the 
means of repentance, are possessed by a 
sinner without the Spirit; but the posses- 
sion of the means of repentance constitutes 
the power of repentance ; therefore a sinner 
has power to repent without the Spirit.”— 
page 81. 

On turning to another part of this vo- 
lume, we find power thus defined— 
“When may it be said that a man has 
power to perform a given action? To 
this we answer without hesitation, when he 
possesses the means of doing so,” page 63. 
This phrase may seem ambiguous, but, on 
referring to the definition of terms which 
the author has given, we find that his 
meaning and distinctions may without 
much difficulty be understood. 

How far the author has been successful 
in all his speculations, is a point on which 
his readers will be divided in their opi- 
nions, But on which side soever they may 
give their judgments, all must allow that 
this volume contains a goodly portion of 
original matter, is written in an amiable 
spirit, and displays, without any ostentation 
of learning, no contemptible degree of theo- 
logical research. 

=< 
Revisew.—On_ the 

Eternal Word. 

Dods. 8vo. pp. 585. 

London. 1831. 


Incarnation of the 
By the Rev. Marcus 


Seeley and Sons, 


Tuis is a formidable volume, and the sub- 
ject on which it is written is of the utmost 
importance to the permanent foundation of 
the whole christian system. It is obvious, 
from several expressions in the preface, that 
this work is intended to have a full bearing 
on the denounced heresies of the Rev. 
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Mr. Irving, although no direct avowal of 
any such intention is made. The objects 
which the author has in view, he thus states 
in the following words :— 

“ Of the exculpatory explanation of the word 


‘ sinful,’ that it is applied to the humanity of our 
Lord only in » gnaie sense, that is, I ff * 


OF THE ETERNAL WORD. 


synonymous with ‘ peceable” | have not felt my- 
self called upon to take any notice. For, frat, the 
word has no such meaning. eat, if it bad, yet 
some of the principal arguments in support of the 
sinfulness of Christ’s flesh, are founded upon the 
active meaning of that word. Thirdly, Many 
other words, equally offensive, and capable of no 
such explanation, are applied to the flesh of Christ ; 
so that if the word was altovether abandoned, the 
tenet against which I contend, remains analtered. 
Fourthly. | deny that the word is applicable te 
Christ, or, if we must separate his humanity from 
himself, to the humanity of Christ, in any sense, 
active or passive; I deny that jUbrist, or the hu- 
manity of Christ, was peceable. Finally. The 
charge against the tenet of the sinfalness of 
Christ’s flesh is, that this tenet is rank Nestorian- 
ism; and nothing can shew a more thorough want 
of acquaintance with the subject, than an attempt 
to escape that charge by attaching to the word 
‘sinful’ a meaning less offensive than that which 
it is understood to convey.”—Preface, p. viii. 

In the same preface, Mr. Dods tells us, 
that he had originally intended to give a 
complete view of the theology of the primi- 
tive church on the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion ; but that this was abandoned, because 
it would require a work larger than he had 
contemplated, or could command time to 
execute. He therefore found it 
to direct his attention exclusively to the one 
point of the sinfulness of our Lord’s flesh. 
And even on this point he found that he 
must confine himself to the writers of the 
first four centuries, and, even within these 
limits, to omit by far the greater number of 
the passages which he had marked for 
quotation. 

From these statements, partially given in 
the author’s own words, and partly in sub- 
stance only, the reader will be able to per- 
ceive the prolific source whence Mr. Dods 
has derived his materials, and will cease to 
wonder how his book has been extended 
to its present voluminous size. Under 
such circumstances, the writer may grow 
weary, but his resources will remain un- 
exhausted. With a little more time and 
patience, another and another volume 
might be produced, equal in magnitude, if 
not in interest, to this which is now under 
consideration. 

In the early stages of his preliminary 
observations, Mr. Dods has risked some 
very problematical positions, respecting the 
existence of moral evil, viewed in connex- 
ion with tle perfections of God. The truth 
of these he appears to have admitted, as 
though they were indisputable axioms ; but 
many readers, perhaps, will be led to doubt 
their legitimacy, and even to suspect that 
their truth is more than questionable :-— 
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P “The actual ro of yg ME. be 
enied by none. He who proves ~ 
nibnine vere evil, if his proof be sound, a 
something perhaps to remove the unfavourable 
impression with regard to the character of God, 
which the existence of evil has sometimes pro- 
duced ; but he bas done nothing to account for the 


all the undeniable reality of its actual existence, 
we may be able, with the light of revelation for 
our guide, to trace it to some of its beneficial 
results, and to see how, instead of unfitting the 
creature for the manifestation of the divine per- 
fections, it furnishes the means of a manifestation 
which never otherwise could have been given.” 


Mi. Dods seems hardly to be aware, 
that while, in these positions, he has made 
moral evil necessary to the attainment of 
good, and ascribed to it beneficial results, 
he has so far annihilated its character, and 
changed its nature. Moral evil cannot be 
the cause of good, without ceasing to sus- 
tain the name by which it is distinguished. 
God may take occasion to work through its 
instrumentality, but moral evil can never 
be the real cause of any good whatever. It 
is a fallacy in argument to contend, that 
disease should be tolerated, that the skill of 
medical men may thereby appear to the 
greater advantage. Moral evil was not 
necessary in paradise, to furnish Adam 
with all the blessings which his state re- 
quired ; neither would it have been neces- 
sary in heaven, to the consummation of 
eternal bliss. The benefits resulting from 
the interposition of divine mercy when man 
had fallen, was but a remedy to heal the 
wounds which sin had made. All good is 
capable of shining by its own inherent 
lustre, and requires not the agency of 
moral evil to give it either existence or 
adventitious brightness. 

On the great subject of his volume, 
Mr. Dods has been eminently successful, 
He has proved it necessary, by irrefragable 
arguments, that Christ, in his mediatorial 
character, should be “holy, harmless, un- 
defiled, separate from sinners, and made 
higher than the heavens.” These essential 
qualifications he has guarded by fortifica- 
tions which cannot be stormed, and the 
evidence he has adduced would have been 
complete, even though he had declined 
all appeal to the primitive writers of the 
christian church. 

That he might not, however, be suspected 
ofadvancing sentiments which were unknown 
in the pure ages of Christianity, he has 
brought forward the testimonies of the an- 
cient fathers, whose views coincide with his 
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own ; and from the whole has accumulated 
a mass of evidence, which it would be the 
height of folly either to gainsay or resist. 
This evidence, however, is chiefly restricted 
to two points ; namely, that neither original 
nor actual sin was included in the nature 
of Christ; but beyond these, the force of 
his reasoning appears with considerable 
diminution : 

“ If he had no sin, either original or actual, then 
he was not fallen and sinful, and we draw from 
his life, and especially from his death, a knowledge 
of God which we can never exhaust. If he bad 
either original or actual sin, then indeed he was 
fallen and sinful, and in this case we can learn no 
more from his death, than we can learn from that 
of any other man.”—p, 161. 


The positions contained in the ing 
paige will be disposed bse 
vert. Yet it must not be forgotten, that 
Adam, when created, was an entire stranger 
both to original and actual sin, Yet even 
this state of primeval rectitude did not 
place him beyond the possibility of sinning. 
On this point we should have been glad if 
Mr. Dods? arguments had been more ener- 
getic, and perspicuously applicable, The 
momentous question—“ Was it within the 
reach of possibility, that Christ might have 
yielded to the temptations with which he 
was assailed, and of thus defeating the pur- 

of redemption ; or was it absolutely 
impossible ?” is one to which we could 
have wished that the author had given a 
specific reply, supported by the reasonings 
and arguments which he is so capable of 
adducing. Let this awful question be set 
at rest, and the disputations respecting 
“ peccability” and “sinful,” used in a 
“ passive” sense, will soon cease to be 
sufficiently important to demand a volume 
of nearly six hundred pages. 

That this work contains a vast fund of 
valuable matter, on subjects of vital im- 
portance to the christian cause, no one, who 
examines it with attention, can for a mo- 
ment doubt. The arguments are power- 
ful, comprehensive, and diversified ; yet we 
cannot divest ourselves of the idea, that its 
innumerable excellences might have been 
retained, although the whole had been 
compressed within a much narrower com- 
pass. 


ee 


Review.—The Deliverance of Switzer- 


land, a Dramatic Poem. By H. C. 
Deakins. 12mo. pp. 270. Smith, 
Elder, & Co. London. 1831. 


SwitzerRLanpD, liberty, and William Tell 
will never cease to adorn the pages of 
history. The events which gather round 
this hero, are of such a nature, as to elevate 
his exploits far above the common occur- 
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which disgraced p 

wiss, tyrant Gesler had ordered a 
pole bearing a hat on its summit to be 
erected as his itative, in the market- 
place, to which all who came near it were 
compelled to do homage. Tell comes to 
the place, ignorant of the mandate, and, on 
hearing some mysterious expressions from 
the townsmen, inquires the meaning, and 
receives the following information : 
“ Why then, I thus unriddle thee my riddle :— 
Yon mighty pine-pole and its mightier hat 
Are by our tender master stuck up there, 
That all his loving subject-slaves may kiss, 
Whene'er they pass that pole, their mother earth! 
Dost understand me ?” 

Te. (starting furiously.) 


“ Now, by my father’s resting-place I swear, 
And by my mother’s quiet tomb T vow, 

And by the sacred heaven that looks upon us, 
And by the stars that sanctify the night 

With their celestial glories, I will hurl 

Yon hooded bully to the earth! 1 bend! 


No! were ten thousand Geslers in my path, 

And thrice ten thousand Austrians at their back, 

I'd trample it on earth, or perish ’—p. 107. 
Having delivered this speech, Tell 

rushes to the pole, shakes it violently, 


and hurls it to the earth. The townsmen 
raise a shout; but the soldiers appear, 
seize Tell, load him with chains, and com- 
mit him to prison. Information of these 
transactions is communicated to Gesler, 
who orders the captive hero to be brought 
before him, to hear the following sentence : 


“ Hear now, audacious man,thy puuishment! 
Thou hast an only boy.—In three days hence, 
It is a general festival : take thou 
The choice of instant death, unshrived and sinning, 
Or on thy fair child's head an apple place, 
And with thine arrow, at one hundred yards, 
Cleave it in twain, or die on that festa! day. 
What sayest thou?” 

TELL. 
“Thou purple-mantled tyrant! I accept 
The erial thou hast offered ;—but, bethink thee! 
Should my boy fall, his blood will rise to heaven, 
Rise in the sun a crimson exhalation, 
Shrouding thee from the dwelling of thy God ! 
Bethink thee, Count, of the sin thou’lt commit, 
Of the great curse of after-ages on thee ; 
Upon the records of eternity, 
The name of monster will be written of thee : 
And upon that great day, when heaven itself 
Shall melt, and earth like a scroll be shrivelled, 
And the green plains be rolled up like leaves 
Enclosing the vasty Alps within them ; 
And when the sun shall tumble from his throne, 
And his benighted orb reel rayless round, 
And when the stars shal! crumble into chaos, 
And for a moment He himself appears, 
He, the omnipotent, to judge the world! 
My murdered boy will rise ‘gainst thee in wrath, 
And thou wilt perish. 


GEsLER. 
“No doubt, good moralizer, wert thou judge ! 
But think not, by hypocrisy, to turn 
Our firm resolye—Choose, or thou diest! 


Tew. 
“ Tyrant, | have—I take the trial! 
Ges 


“My noble lords, on the third day from this, 

We hope to i good divertisement. 

Off with the hound to prison.” p- 122. 
On the arrival of the third day, we are 

introduced to the following scene, in which 

Merta, the wife of Tell—Tell—Gesler the 


tyrant—and Werner the son of Tell, sustain 
ir respective parts. 

Merta’s Prayer. 
“O Thou, within yon azure sky unseen, 
Who mad’st the round world and its host of stars, 
Who dost, as thy sun dries the streams, dry up 
The widow's and the orphan’s tears—dost heal 
Man’s lamentations with thy Holy Spirit; 
Thou of all power! who, on thy winged throne, 
Need'st not the light of sun or crescent moon, 
Thou who dost look within the sea’s great heart, 
ae the sleeping storms! who rend’st this 

glo 
With earthquake or with fire, who only look’st, 
And all things rush upon thy sight, prepared 
Thy holy ordinances to obey ; 
Have mercy on us! 
“ As thou didst stay 
The patriarch’s uplifted knife, when poised 
For his son’s bosom,—turn, O turn aside 
The arrow of yon.tyrant from our child ; 
And with a whisper wing it on its way, 
Unerring to the mark. Save him, great God, 
Support us through this dreadful trial-hour, 
As thou didst the associated three 
Through the consuming flames uninjured. 
My boy! Tell! O be God's Spirit on ye! 
The triune and triumphant presence aid ye! 
One kiss, my child! 
Nerve, nerve my heart, O heaven! 
O God! I'll say no more, my heart will burst, 
( With sudden energy.) 
Courage, my boy! the Lord is thy protection! 
On to the post of honour, boy ! away! 
Thy father’s life is in thy footsteps, child, 
Away! O heaven! I can no more. 
TELL. 
“ Count, tyrant, art thou ready? 
GrsLeErR, 

Slave, look to thyself. Inspect his arrow’s point, 
See it be sharp. 


TELL. 
Infernal monster! demon! art thea ready ? 
GESLER. 
Measure one hundred paces—take this apple, 
And on the boy’s head piace it! 
(The crowd murmur.) 
-GesLer, (fercely.) 
Insolents, what mean ye? dare ye murmur? 
By heaven, our trusty swords shall cut ye down. 
Guards, let the pris’ner have 
The sun full in his face ! 
Tet (to Werner.) 
Come hither, boy! they say man cannot look 
Death or the sun in the face’? I say he can. 
Thou shalt look death, and I will look the sun: 
WERNER. 
I will do poth for thee, father. 


TELL. 
Thanks, generous boy, my noble-hearted child, 
Thou hast thy mother’s smile; God bless thee for it, 
Plant one knee on the ground, one foot before thee, 
Be firm, and fear not. Let thy prayers alond 
Ascend to heaven—One kiss. 

(He embraces him, and seems for 

@ moment deeply convulsed.) 

‘Tis over, the bitterness of death is past. 


Ms GesLER. 
Guards, strike the prisoner’s fetters. 
Present your spears, and form half rampart 
round him.” , 

[Tell takes his place—the boy has 
the apple laid on his head—Merta 
and the three younger children 
fall on their knees ; she throws 
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her arms around them, and bows 

her head—a dead silence prevails 

—the crowd simultaneously kneel, 
and while Tell is adjusting his 
arrow, and during the flight of it, 
Werner exclaims,] 

Weaner. 
Nerve thou my father’s arm, O Lord ! protect 
My mother! shield her with thy almighty love ? 
0 biess my olsters, holy God! 
Bien bless my father !” 
Phe arrow flies—the apple is split,— 
a loud shout arises of “ He’s safe, 
he’s safe.” ‘Tell clasps his son to 
his breast, and sobs aloud ; then 
falls on his knees, and prays fora 
few moments in silence. He then 
turns,and sees his wife senseless 
on the ground. He rushes to 
her, and, leaning over as he half 
supports her, exclaims, 
ELL, 


Merta, our child is safe—the apple’s split : 
The lightning of the Lord did point my arrow ; 
Werner is safe.—p’ 172. 


The preceding extracts cannot fail to 
place. this dramatic poem in a favourable 
attitude. The concealed arrow dropping 
from beneath Tell’s mantle, the develop- 
ments which followed the discovery, the 
commitment of Tell to prison, his escape, 
and the death of Gesner, are events both 
— and interesting. Yet we cannot 
forbear thinking, that, on the whole, the 
poem is lengthened out beyond what the 
materials will fairly justify. Hence, some 

rtions become tedious, and we pass 
cs page to page with scarcely any 
occurrence to relieve the monotony of the 
scenes. 

—— 


Review.—A Vindication of the South 
Sea Missions sea the Misrepresenta- 
tions of Otto Von Kotzebue, Captain in 
the Russian Navy, with an Appendix. 
By William Ellis. 8vo. pp. 164. West- 
ley, London. 1831. 


Orto Von Kotzesve may be a good sea- 
man, and a very able navigator; but if he 
has not been more successful on the watery 
element than in his descriptions and his- 
torical observations respecting the South Sea 
Islands, and their inhabitants, it would have 
been creditable for his reputation if he had 
slept among the bears of the arctic circle, 
or had never attempted publicity beyond 
the boundaries of his native land. 

As an adventurous voyager, transiently 
touching at the islands of the Pacific, it 
was not to be expected that his informa- 
tion could be very extensive ; but common 
prudence might have suggested the pro- 
priety of silence on subjects which he 
could not accurately examine, nor, per- 
haps, oe comprehend. Unfortunately, 
however, for his reputation as an author, 
he has neglected that salutary caution, and 
committed himself, not only on topics im- 


but also on many others, on which correct 
information might have been easily ob- 
tained. This is the more inexcusable when 
his errors refer to the harbours, shores, and 
bays which he describes; and also the 
more dangerous, since the misrepresenta- 
tion may deceive others, and be attended 
with fatal consequences. 

Von Kotzebue’s work having been trans- 
lated into English, some of our leading 
journals readily availed themselves of his 
unfriendly remarks on the labours of the 
missionaries ; and, without questioning the 
truth of his statements, exulted in the dis- 
covery, that the natives had rather been 
injured than benefited by the introduction 
of Christianity among them, This book, 
and these exultations, falling into the hands 
of Mr. William Ellis, who had been a re- 
sident in these islands nearly ten years, 
were examined by him with much surprise ; 
and the result is, the appearance of the 
“ Vindication” now before us. 

In this work, he follows Mr. Kotzebue 
through his numerous allegations, and ad- 
duces an overwhelming multiplicity of in- 
stances to prove that, as an author, he is 
unworthy of credit, and that those who 
have praised his production, have done so 
at the expense either of their integrity or 
their understanding. A few references will 
fully illustrate these assertions. 

in Von Kotzebue’s map of Matavai vil- 
lage and bay, Port Papeite and Motunta 
are placed to the eastward of Point Venus, 
when, in fact, both these places are situated 
seven miles to the south-west ! 

The tides in this part of the Pacific in- 
variably present a remarkable phenomenon. 
At noon and midnight it is always high- 
water; and at six in the morning, and at 
six in the evening, the tides are at their 
lowest ebb. With a circumstance so very 
peculiar, it would be natural to sup 
that every circumnavigator would be inti- 
mately acquainted; yet, on this curious 
fact, Von Kotzebue observes as follows— 


“ Every noon, the whole year round, at the 
ment the sun touches the meridian, t _ water 
highest, and falls with the siaking sun till midnig t” 


From this assertion it would appear, that 
these islands have only one tide in twenty- 
four hours, which all who have visited them 
know is not the case. On this fact, Mr. 
Ellis makes the following observations— 


“* Kotzebue mast have paid little attention to the 
tides, for, instead of continuin: noon to ‘ 

with the sinking sun till midnight,’ after six o'clock 
in the evening they rise, ood continue rising till 
miduight ; (so that, instead of being Aighest at noon 
and lowest at midnight, ‘the whole year round,’ the 
tide is highest at both these times, and lowest about 
sunrise and sunset every a7 So uniform and well- 
understood is this ebb and flow of the sea, that, 


throughout the islands, during the whole year, the 
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Von Kotzebue asserts— 


“ Here are neither ants, musquitoes, nor any of the 
tormenting insects so common in tropical climates ; 
no destructive worm bor.serpent ; even the scorpion, of 
which a small sort is to be met with, loses its poison.” 


On this, Mr. Ellis has the following re- 


“ Centipedes are large and numerous, and their bite 
often occasions swelling and pain. How Kotzebue 
could remain in Tahiti from the M4th to the 24th of 
March, and frequently ov shore, without discovering 
the myriads of musquitoes and ants t swarm in 
every place, it is not easy to imagine. Few visitors 
remain a day ov shore without the greatest annoyance 
from both. So numerous are the avts, that the resi- 
dent foreigners can only secure their food by having 
the place, on which it is deposited, surrounded by 
water.” —p. 8. 


On the manners, customs, and general 
character of the inhabitants, Von Kotzebue 
is equally unfortunate; and the numerous 
instances in which he has been detected, 
throw an atmosphere of suspicion over 
other portions of his work, in which it is 

ible his statements may be correct. It 
is, however, in the missionary department 
that he appears to the greatest disadvantage, 
and here Mr. Ellis enjoys an unmolested 
triumph. But we cannot follow him in his 
victorious march. This, to every reader 
who wishes success to the missionary cause, 


will appear in every page, on a perusal of 


the Vindication. We must conclude, by 
observing, that a more complete refutation 
of glaring error, deviations from truth, and 
of misrepresented facts, has not been pre- 
sented to the public for many years. 


a 


Review.—A brief Memoir of the Life and 
Labours of the Rev. Thomas Charles, 
‘A.B. By the Rev. Edward Morgan, 
M.A. 12mo. pp. 450. Seeley, ) a 
don. 1831. 

Tuts is nota life of adventure, of exploit, 

of incident; of hazard and escape, but the 

personal history of a pious minister of the 
gospel, active and zealous in his Master’s 
cause, and remarkably useful in his day and 
generation, to multitudes who were favoured 
with his ministry. A considerable portion 
of this volume is composed of extracts from 
Mr. Charles’s diary, in which he delineates, 
with much plainness and simplicity, the 
commencement and progress of his serious 
impressions, the dealings of God with his 
soul, and his call to the ministerial work. 
No one who peruses these extracts, can, 
for a moment, doubt the sincerity of Mr. 

Charles. Fidelity —_— in every sentence ; 

and all his letters bear testimony to the 

consistency of his character. The whole 
volume is a body of christian experience 
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and practice, in which he instructs by pre- 
cept and example; and both private indi- 
viduals, and those who fill public stations, 
may find in its pages much that is worthy 
of imitation. 

So far as the biographical sketch has 
been given by Mr. Morgan, from his own 
resources, the character of his friend is 
placed in an equally amiable light, To- 
wards his latter days, Mr. Charles seemed 
prepared to leave the world, and to be 
ripening for glory. The account of his 
death is pleasing and highly satisfactory. 
He appears to have met the last enemy with 
calmness and christian fortitude, and to 
have expired in the full assurance of faith. 
The lives of such men are deservedly 
recorded, for it is to these that we are 
indebted for nearly all that is experimen- 
tally and practically valuable in christian 
biography. 

a 
Review.— No Fiction,a Narrative found- 
ed on recent and interesting Facts. By 

Andrew Reed. 12mo. pp. 440. Westley 

and Davis, London. 1831. 


For a considerable time this work appear- 
ed without its author’s name, and obtained 
a very extensive circulation. To this, the 
interesting occurrences detailed in the nar- 
rative, and its title of “ No Fiction,” most 
essentially contributed. At length the 
Lefevre of the tale, provoked at the un- 
warrantable liberties taken with his charac- 
ter and conduct, on finding himself an 
object of notoriety within a large circle of 
his own and of the author’s acquaintance, 
broke from his cerement, avowed his name 
to be Francis Barnett, published a memoir 
of his life, drew the veil from “No Fic- 
tion,” and exposed the nakedness of the 
land. No Fiction having thus been dis- 
covered to be far more fictitious than its 
author had taught the public to believe, 
soon lost a considerable portion of the 
reputation it had gained, and fell at once 
full fifty per cent. in the estimation of all 
who had been captivated with “ No Fiction, 
a narrative founded on recent and interesting 
facts.” 

Independently, however, of the question, 
whether Fact or Fiction be the predomi- 
nant feature in this work, all must allow 
that it possesses more than an ordinary share 
of merit, and displays the author's talents 
to great advantage. In each department 
the character is well sustained ; the digres- 
sions are diversified and appropriate, and, 
throughout the whole, the interest that was 
first excited, is kept alive, and rendered 
powerfully attractive. 
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At the same time, every thing is so highly 
seasoned, that we look in vain into actual 
ste tee tes coe of which we here be- 
hold the pictures. Hence, in many respects, 
the st <megn ideal, or onlay only in 
the land of Utopia. Douglas, contrasted 
with Lefevre, shines with more than com- 
mon lustre; while Lefevre is compelled to 
wear an artificial garb, that his rival friend 
may appear in more exquisite trim. As a 
religious novel, this cannot fail to command 
the approbation of all who value such com- 
positions; and, if it had never aspired to 
any more exalted title, it would have secur- 
ed a reputation which, being lost through 
detection, and although it has reached the 
eighth edition, it will never be able to 
recover. 


——i 


Review.—Portraits of the Dead, and 
other Poems. By H.C. Deakins. 12mo. 
pp. 328. Smith, Elder, § Co. London. 
1831. 


Tue Portraits of the Dead, which are twelve 
in number, occupy about two hundred 

ges: the miscellaneous poems are eigh- 
teen, and fill the remaining portion of the 
volume. Of the former, some are personal, 
and others are only true to character; but 
the latter are more diversified, though they 
all partake of pensiveness and solemnity. 
All, however, derive some portion of their 
hues from the colouring of the poet, but we 
are not aware that he has in any case com- 
mitted an unpardonable outrage on nature. 

The following passage from Bertram 
Morrison, the mutineer, led to execution, 
may be considered as a fair sample of these 
compositions : 


** Now pause th 
A Vinvee-cbde 


le hands, raised high to heaven, 
brow, his blood i 


his eyes for ever on the world, 
pointing where his spirit would be free, 
The signal gave, and died. ! 


when the crashing tubes 
ots! Oh! what a shriek arose 
up till then, 
as suddenly ; and there he lay, 
the cloud of curling smoke, 
form, a mass of crimson dust. 


old and 


. -haired man from out 
That mournful crowd ; 


elt him down beside 
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The fresh made corpse, and kissed its brow, 
Le” eae to, heaven, exclaimed, ‘ My son !’” 

No one can doubt that the occasion 
chosen for these lines is essentially ic ; 
but it must also be admitted, that Mr. Dea- 
kins has well known how to make it the 
vehicle of much exquisite poetical feeling. 
The death of the culprit, the shriek of an 
undescribed friend, the silence which in- 
stantly ensues, and the exclamation of “ My 
son,” from an “old gray-haired man,” are 
finely conceived, and admirably expressed, 
in the eloquence of brevity. This volume 
will be found well worthy the attention of 
all who love to inhale the atmosphere of 
Parnassus. 

a 


Review.—Divines of the Church of 


England. The Works of Dr. Isaac 
Vol. VII. 8vo. pp. 506. 
Dv 


alpy, 


Barrow. 
By the Rev. T. 8. Hughes, B, 
London. 1831. 


Turs is a continuation of several volumes, 
bearing the same common title, which we 
have already reviewed. The name of Dr. 
Barrow is too well known among those of our 
English divines, to require any recommen- 
dation. Fame accompanied him in life, 
and, since his decease, time has not at- 
tempted to tarnish its lustre. 

The republication of the discourses which 
fill these volumes, is a tribute of respect 
due to the memory of their authors. ey 
carry us back to days when, among our 
divines of the established church, there 
were giants in the earth ; and the re-appear- 
ance of that piety, learning, and acuteness 
with which they abound, may serve to sti- 
mulate by example the ecclesiastics of 
modern times. 

Dr. Barrow was an honour to the age 
in which he lived, and Mr, Valpy has trans- 
ferred a valuable portion of his fame to the 
present, by bringing his works again before 
the public in this new edition. 

> —- 
Review.— Epitome of 7 al Literature 

—Philosophy. Vol. 111. Locke. pp. 

427. 


Tue name of Locke is a passport for a book 
to any valuable library throughout the 
world ; and, as a natural consequence, his 
“Essay on the Human Understanding,” 
from which that name derived its reputa- 
tion, can never need either development or 
recommendation. This work, in a con- 
densed form, Mr. Valpy now presents to 
the public at a low price, and, unless the 
age has greatly degenerated, it cannot fail to 
command an extensive circulation. 
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Review.— The Sunday Library—a Selec- 
tion of Sermons, from eminent Divines 
of the Church of England. By the 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin. 12mo. pp. 348. 
Vol. 1V. Longman. London. 1831. 

Turis volume contains some very excel- 
lent discourses, on many important topics 
immediately connected with christian faith, 
and with christian practice. They are 
chiefly selected from the works of authors 
still living, or from those of others, who, 
not many years since, appeared ou the 
theatre of probation. 

In these discourses we find a splendid 
display of talent, applied to the investiga- 
tion of some very abstruse subjects, in a 
manner decidedly superior to that of the 
generality of writers who have endeavoured 
to excite public attention by their composi- 
tions. The first sermon, on “ False Philo. 
sophy considered,” by Bishop Huntingford, 
is a masterly production. With prudent 
boldness, the author enters deeply into the 
philosophy of ethics, and, with an expan- 
sion of intellect that does him honour, per- 
mits no trammels to impede his inquiries, 
and no pre-conceived systems to prevent 
his discriminations. These sometimes 
descend to minute particulars, but, in their 
final arrangements, tend to distinguish, by 
indelible marks, the false philosophy from 
the true. 

The two last discourses, by Archbishop 
Laurence, on the doctrine of Predestination, 
display much acuteness, and much polemi- 
cal ability, without being avowedly contro- 
versial, or tinged with any of that acrimony 
which distinguishes the fiery zealots of 
party, and is the principal weapon in the 
vands of many sectarian champions. To 
the Calvinistic devotee, these discourses 
will not exhibit many charms. “ As grafted 
upon the articles of the Church of England, 
the Archbishop has triumphantly shewn that 
the doctrine of Calvin has no exclusive or 
firm hold; so, in his examination of the 
civil history of its rise and progress, together 
with the texts of scripture which are sup- 

to warrant the conclusions drawn by 

its abettors, he has evinced equal temper of 
investigation, and felicity of reasoning.” 
Such are the observations of Mr, Dibdin, 
in a prefatory note to these two sermons, 
and whoever peruses them with attention, 
and calm impartiality, will be fully con- 
vinced that he has not over-rated their 
merits. 

The intermediate discourses have their 
excellences, but the subjects of which they 
treat, lie more within the common range of 
sermonizing, and therefore require no par- 
ticular observations. : 

2D SERIES, NO. 10.—VOL. I. 


Review.— The Works of Jeremy Taylor, 
D.D. Vols. II. and IIT, pp. 431—406. 
Valpy. London. 

Taese volumes are a continuation of 

“ Divines of the Church of England, with a 

life of each author, and a summary of each 

discourse, notes &c. By the Rev. T. S. 

Hughes, B.D.” Several of the preceding 

portions of this series, having already passed 

under our notice, but little occasion now 
remains for us to give any additional cha- 
racter to the work. Its fame is honourably 
established ; and the celebrated authors, 
whose names form an illustrious association, 
will furnish it with a passport to every well- 
selected library. Jeremy Taylor is a writer 
of no common renown ; and whoever reads 
his discourses, contained in these volumes, 
will be convinced that he has not been 
praised without deserving it. 

— 

Review.—The History and Topography 
of the United States of North America, 
Jrom the earliest perwod to the present 
time. By John Howard Hinton, A.M. 
Parts XVI. to XX.. Simpkin. Lon- 
don. 1831. 


Tue former portions of this elegant work, 
we have several times taken occasion to 
notice. Its engravings are of a superior 
order, and in every department the work is 
admirably executed. The twenty parts 
now before the public, containing the his- 
tory of the United States, will complete 
the first volume. The succeeding portions 
will er: race the topography, &c. of this 
rising and mighty empire. 

In the historical volume now completed, 
we have found a large portion of valuable 
matter. The leading facts, indeed, have 
been long before the world in various pub- 
lications, but in this work the analysis is 
clear and unembarrassed, and _ interspersed 
with many remarkable incidents, in which 
the reader will find himself deeply inte. 
rested. The details appear to be given 
with commendable impartiality. National 
prejudices and political attachments, have 
not been permitted to distort facts, nor to 
give an artificial colouring to truth. ; 

So far as this work has proceeded, its 
claims to patronage are indisputable, and 
the reputation of the author and publisher 
is too deeply at stake, to sanction any ap- 
prehensions of a future deterioration. From 
the changes and discoveries which are con- 
tinually taking place, under’ the manage- 
ment of a commercial and enterprising 
people, the topographical department may 
be expected to abound with original matter. 
The facilities for expediting commerce, the 
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continued extension of trade, and the im- 
provements constantly making in arts and 
sciences, will also furnish fertile sources of 
information; and these, the author well 
knows how to turn to his own advantage. 


a 
BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS, 


1. Anti-slavery Reporter, Nos. 80, 87, 
are as usual filled with details of injustice 
and inhumanity towards the slaves, that 
cannot be perused without horror. The 
facts recorded are a disgrace to human na- 
ture. IEf false, they may be easily detected 
and oe if true, they cry aloud for the 
total abolition of this abominable system. 
This little periodical must be a piercing 
thorn in the sides of the abettors of slavery. 

2. Scripture Chronology made easy and 
entertuining, &c., by I. Keyworth, (Holds. 
worth, London,) is an amusing contrivance 
to assist the memory of children in recol- 
lecting historical events in this department. 
We think it calculated to be very serviceable. 

3. A Key to Reading, &c. &c. by John 
Smith, (Simpkin, London,) is founded on 
sterling principles, and makes its appeal to 
common sense. The author intends to teach 
the rudiments of Grammar without the 
drudgery of tasks ; and this, we know from 
experience, may be fully accomplished. The 
methods which he here recommends by 
example, if adopted and followed, will 
speedily lead his pupils to obtain this de- 
sirable end. 

4. Halifax, a Poetical Sketch,.and the 
Battle of Hastings, by Thomas Crossley, 
(Nicholson, Halifax, 1831,) is a neat little 
effort of the muse, to give in detail the 
names of individuals, and the historical 
events which distinguish this place and its 
vicinity. Mr. Crossley is already well 
known in the neighbourhood of Parnassus, 
and this little production is not unworthy of 
his name. 

5. Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy 
Bible, by the late Mr. Charles Taylor, 
with the Fragments included, in eight parts, 
Part 1. (Holdsworth, London,) will place 
this valuable work within the reach of mul- 
titudes of readers who could have no access 
to the folio or quarto volumes. It is a work 
of intrinsic excellence, on which all com- 
mendation is useless. 

6. A Catechism for Children, §c., by 
the Rev. Rowland Hill, (Page, London,) 
having reached a third edition, is too well 
known to be consigned to oblivion. It 
contains a vast number of questions and 
answers on those important scripture topics, 
in the knowledge of which every reader is 


deeply interested. It is an excellent little 


7. A Sermon preached in York-street, 
Manchester, March 13th, 1831, on the 
Death of the Rev. Robert Hall, A. M., by 
John Birt, (Westley, London, 1831,) con- 
tains, in addition to the pathetic topics usu- 
ally introduced on such occasions, a tribute 
of respect to the memory of the deceased. 
It is an excellent discourse; but so many 
sermons have been published on this me- 
lancholy event, that we feel some delicacy 
in adverting to its distinguishing peculiarities. 

8. Modern Infidelity considered with 
respect to its Influence on Society, by the 
late Rev. Robert Hall, A. M., (Stockley, 
London,) is one of the most masterly pro- 
ductions of this justly celebrated man. It 
has been long before the public, but the 
interest it has excited still remains undimi- 
nished. It is now incorporated in the first 
volume of Mr. Hall’s works, just published ; 
but those who wish to have it in a detached 
form at the low price of six-pence, have 
here an opportunity. It is accompanied 
with a memoir of the author’s life. 

9. Welm and Amelia, with other Poems, 
by James Taylor, of Royton, (Hurst, Lon- 
don,) form a small volume, which comes 
before us under very peculiar circumstances. 
The author is a cotton-weaver, and at the 
age of twenty-four did not know his letters. 
In the year 1827 we reviewed his “ Miscel- 
laneous Poems,” and found in them many 
emanations of genius, which he has since 
cultivated with success. Of the articles now 
before us, simplicity and plainness are the 
distinguishing characteristics, though some- 
times his muse mounts on a more elevated 
wing. “ Sir Roland and his Servant-maid,” 
“The closing Year,” and “On Woman,” 
contain many excellent lines. We rejoice 
to find that the author has been so liberally 
patronized by his neighbours. 

10. “ Remember Me,” a Token of 
Christian Affection, consisting of entirely 
original pieces, in prose and verse, (Simp- 
kin, London,) is a neat little volume, ren- 
dered peculiarly attractive by its outward 
decorations, and highly respectable by its 
valuable contents. It has no engravings. 
but in every other respect it may be ranked 
among the annuals which bloom in the 
depth of winter. Decidedly religious, with- 
out being ascetic, its character refuses to be 
equivocal; while the originality of all its 
articles will give it a feature of countenance 
which many others want. The prose is less 
in quantity than the poetry, but in each 
department the compositions are respectable. 

11. Hymns for Children, by the Rev. 
W. Fletcher, of Cambridge, (Hailes, Lon- 
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don,) are rather injured than benefited by 
the preface which precedes them. The au- 
thor’s language in the hymns is adapted to 
the comprehension of the infant mind. His 
sentiments are sterling, and the versification 
is simple and flowing. 

12. The Family Memorial, or a Fa- 
ther’s Tribute to the Memory of Three 
Children, with Remarks and Admonitions, 
by Stephen Morell, of Baddow, Essex, 
(Westley, London,) is an exquisite little 
volume of religious biography. The loss of 
three children, at a time when the mental 
powers begin to expand, is a severe trial to 
parental affection; but their triumphant 
departure from life, in the full assurance of 
faith, blunts the sting of sorrow, by destroy- 
ing that of death. It contains, in three 
instances, the most unequivocal testimonies 
to the sovereign efficacy of divine grace. 

13. Prize Letters to Students, in Col- 
leges and Seminaries of Learning, by the 
Rev. Barter Dickinson. A.M., New 
Jersey, (Westley, London,) we are informed, 
in a note on the back of the title page, 
entitled the author to the sum of fifty dol- 
lars, awarded to him for their superior 
excellence. These letters chiefly relate to 
the authenticity of the sacred writings, to 
the danger of scepticism, and the advantages 
of saving faith. They are written with 


much simplicity of language, but great 
strength of argument, founded on a com- 
oe survey of the momentous topics 


rought under discussion. These letters 
will amply repay the reader for an attentive 
perusal of them. 

14. The Harmonicon, a Monthly Jour- 
nal of Music, for July, August, and 
September, (Longman, London,) continues 
boldly to preserve its character; and, to 
the admirers of this tweedling science, it 
cannot fail to furnish a fertile source of 
amusement. It contains many humorous 
anecdotes, connected with scraps of history, 
and the names of celebrated men, not only 
in our own country, but in foreign ; 
It is a publication which shews the state of 
music throughout the civilized world. 

15. The Voice of Humanity, No. V., 
(Nisbet, London,) is a quarterly periodical, 
which ought to be heard and read in every 
circle of society. Until this publication 
made its appearance, we had no conception 
that such a frightful mass of inhumanity 
towards the animal tribes existed. In the 
instances of barbarity recorded, sordid 
interest, and wanton experiment, contend 
for the palm of superiority, in extorting 
groans from their common victims. 

16. Rollin’s Ancient History, to be 
completed in twenty-one monthly Paris. 
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Part I., (Stephens, City Road, London,) 
will place, at one shilling each part, a 
valuable work in the hands of multitudes, 
to whom the price, in former years, rendered 
it inaccessible. In favour of Rollin’s 
Ancient History, all further observations 
would be superfluous. 

17. The Church Establishment founded 
in Error, by a Layman, (Wilson, London,) 
supports opinion by argument; but every 
reader will not be a proselyte. On the 
nature of church establishments many things 
may be advanced on each side, and every 
advocate will have his friends. We have 
no doubt that our national church requires 
reformation, but we are equally persuaded 
that its abolition, which “a Layman” seems 
to recommend, would be a national evil. 

18. The Three Sisters, or Memoirs of 
Mary, Jane, and Eliza Seckerson, by 
their Father, (Mason, London,) we are 
glad to find in a new and enlarged edition. 
It is a neat little volume of christian bio- 
graphy, which evinces the influence of 
genuine religion on the human heart. To 
young persons it can hardly fail to be very 
instructive, and charity would be usefully 
employed, in giving it gratuitously an ex. 
tensive circulation. 

19. A Bird’s-Eye View of Foreign 
Parts, and a Look at Home, by Harry 
Hawk's Eye, (Wilson, London,) aims at 
satire and humour : but the former will not 
inflict any mortal wounds; and not many 
by the latter, will, perhaps, ever die through 
laughing. The author, however, has in his 
lines a shrewd kind of poetical quaintness, 
which, if we do not admire, we are forbid- 
den to despise. 

20. Remarks on the Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, and Zodiac of Palmyra, witha Key 
to the Inscriptions, §c., by B. Prescot, 
(Rivington, London,) is a pamphlet which 
displays considerable research, and one 
which antiquaries will deem of much im- 
portance. Fac similes of the inscriptions, 
in, to us, an unknown character, are given 
in several pages. The dissertation is ably 
written ; but whether, at the conclusion, the 
author’s attempt to a these inscrip- 
tions has been successful or not, we are 
not competent to determine. He is, how- 
ever, to be commended for his endeavour, 
and his effort may induce others to prose- 
cute what he has commenced with so much 
commendable enterprise. 

—_—— 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA.—OCT. 1531. 


Tue Sun enters Scorpio on the 24th at 3 
minutes past 4 in the morning ; his semi- 
diameter on the ist is 16 minutes and 9 
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tenths of a second; and on the 25th, 16 
minutes, 7 seconds, and 5 tenths. 

The Moon is new on the 5th, at 44 mi- 
nutes past 9 in the evening ; enters her first 
quarter on the 13th, at 59 minutes past 11 
in the evening; is full on the 2ist, at 44 
minutes past 8 in the morning, and enters 
her last quarter on — 27th, at 2 — 

12 at night. passes near Saturn 
rie 24, ei again on the 30th. The 
following conjunctions of the moon and 
fixed stars are attended with occultations. 
2 € Ceti on the 2ist at 12 minutes, 24 
seconds, - 10 in the evening. p Ceti 
on the 22d, at 12 minutes 38 seconds past 
5 in the morning. f Tauri on the same 
day, at 6 minutes 51 seconds past 12 at 
night; y Tauri on the 23d, at 41 minutes 
15 seconds past 7 in the evening; a Tauri, 
or Aldebaran, on the 24th, at 2 minutes 57 
seconds 2 in the morning; and o 
Leonis on the 31st, at 1 minute 14 seconds 
past 4 in the morning. 

The planet Mercury is stationary on the 
5th, oan arrives at his greatest elongation 
on the 12th. Venus the Sun at her 
inferior conjunction on the 8th, at half past 
12 at noon, and is stationary on the 29th, 
Mars is too near the Sun for observation 
this month: Jupiter is the most conspi- 
cuous planetary object during the even- 
ings: he is stationary on the 10th. There 
are four emersions of his first satellite 
visible this month: on the 6th, at 22 mi- 
nutes 13 seconds past 8 in the evening ; 
on the 13th, at 18 minutes past 10 in the 
evening; on the 22d, at 42 minutes 48 
seconds past 6 in the evening ; and on the 
29th, at 38 minutes 37 seconds past 8 in 
evening. An emersion of the second on 
the 23d, at 38 minutes 58 seconds past 7 
in the evening. And an immersion of the 
fourth on the 16th, at 31 minutes 25 
seconds past 8 in the evening. Saturn is 
visible in the eastern hemisphere before 
sun-rise; he is situated in the constellation 
of the Lion. The Georgian planet is still 
situated in the Goat; he is stationary on 
the 21st near 21 Capricorni. 

———— 
SUNDAY SCHOOL JUBILEE. 
From the advertisements and notices pub- 
lished in various ways throughout the 
united kingdom, great expectations were 
excited among all the friends of Sunday 
Schools, respecting the celebration of the 
event announced. In no place, however, 


we conceive, was a greater intensity of 
feeling manifested on the occasion, than in 
London and its extensive suburbs. 

We learn from an address of the Com- 
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mittee of the Sunday School Union, that the 
— of a Sunday School Jubilee was 

suggested on December 11th, 4829, by 
James Montgomery, Esq., of Sheffield, a 
gentleman well known throughout the reli- 
gious communities, as an admirable christian 
poet, the warm friend of Sunday Schools, 
and the zealous advocate of every good work. 

On this occasion, in a letter to the fo- 
reign secretary of the Sunday School Union, 
Mr. Montgomery observes as follows :— 

“It has occurred to me, that a Sunday 
School Jubilee in the year 1831, fifty’years 
from the origin of Sunday Schools, might 
be the means of extraordinary and happy 
excitement to the public mind in favour of 
these institutions, of which there was never 
more need than at this time, when daily 
instruction is within the reach of almost 
every family; for the more extensive the 
education of the children of the poor be- 
comes, the ter necessity there is that 
they should have religious knowledge im- 
parted to them, which can be done perhaps 
on no day so well as the Lord’s.” 

The friends of Sunday Schools were ge- 
nerally pleased with this proposal, and > the 
Committee of the Union having considered 
the subject, thought it their duty to promote 
so desirable an object. They therefore 
suggested, that the Sunpay Scuoort Ju- 
BILEE should be celebrated on September 
14, 1831, the anniversary of the birth-day 
of Robert Raikes, Esq. the founder of 
Sunday Schools; and accordingly issued 
papers, which, among many other things, 
embodied the following resolutions :— 

“1. That the Sunday School Jubilee be 
held on Wednesday, September 14th, 1831, 
the anniversary of Mr. Raikes’ birth day. 

“2, That a Prayer Meeting of Sunday 
School Teachers, either united or in each 
separate School, as may be thought most 
advisable, be held from Seven to Eight 
o’Clock in the Morning. 

“3. That the Children in the Schools 
connected with the Auxiliary and Country 
Unions be assembled for Public Worship ; 
the service to commence at Half-past Ten 
and close at Twelve. 

“4, That at Six o’Clock a Public 
Meeting be held in Exeter Hall, for the 
Teachers of London and its Vicinity, and 
that Public Meetings be held at the same 
time in each of the Country Unions. 

“5. That a Collection be made at the 
Public Meetings, to complete the Jubilee 
Offering. 

“6. That as Sunday School Unions do 
not at present exist in some parts of this 
country, it is recommended that in such 
places Sunday School Teachers should unite 
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for the purpose of celebrating the Jubilee 
according to the above plan, and transmit 
their Contributions to Sunday School 
Union.” 

The Committee further resolved—that 
“the money thus raised should be applied 
to encourage the erection of additional 

rmanent buildings adapted for Sunday 
Echools, which may also be suitable for 
Infant or Day Schools, and for the promo- 
tion of Sunday School Missions.” 

According to the arrangements thus 
previously made, on Wednesday, September 
the 14th, the majority of children attached 
to the Sunday Schools throughout the me- 
tropolis, assembled at various places of 
worship, and were suitably addressed by 
their respective pastors, after which they re- 
turned to their destinations, and were plen- 
tifully supplied with suitable refreshments, 
and in most cases, we believe, with some 
apt memorial of the day. The principal 
meeting was that of the Western District of 
London, which took place at Exeter Hall, 
in the Strand, where they mustered to the 
number of nearly 5,000. A few minutes 
after ten o’clock, every part of the large 
room was crowded to excess; and several 
schools being excluded, from the want of 
space, the lower room was immediately 
filled ; and as, even then, great numbers 
remained unaccommodated, the remainder 
were conducted to Orange-street Chapel. 
It is not easy to describe the scene which 
presented itself on this occasion. The ex- 
tensive hall was completely filled in every 
corner by neatly dressed children, whose 
healthy looks, cheerful countenances, and 
decent order, as it must have been highly 
grateful to the teachers and supporters of 
the various schools, was a living, speaking 
commentary on the vast utility of Sunday 
School Institutions, 

At half-past ten the religious services 
commenced. The children sang a hymn, 
which had been com for the occasion 
by Mrs. Gilbert. An impressive prayer 
was then offered up by the venerable Dr. 
Winter, in which he earnestly invoked 
the Divine blessing on this embryo of the 
future church. The Rev. Dr. Morison, 
of Brompton, then delivered an address to 
the children, founded upon Jeremiah iii. 4. 
“ Wilt thou not from this time cry unto 
me, My Father, thou art the guide of my 
youth?” The majority of the children were 
very attentive. A hymn, composed by 
J. Montgomery, Esq. of Sheffield, was then 
sung, and the services closed by prayer. 

In the evening, a public meeting of the 
teachers was held in the same hall. The 
chair was to be taken at six o'clock ; but 


as, long before that period, the great hall, 
and every avenue leading to it, was crowded 
to adangerous excess, the lower room, as 
well as the chapel in Crown-court, Drury- 
lane, were engaged, and also filled ; several 
ministers volunteering their services to ad- 
dress the audiences collected. At six o’clock, 
the chair was taken by Lord Henley, and, 
as soon as order could be established, the 
services were commenced, The 2d of the 
Jubilee Hymns was given out by the Rev. 
Mr. Belsher, of Chelsea, after which 
— was offered by the Rev. R. H. 

hepherd of Pimlico. The assembly was 
then addressed by the chairman and various 
other speakers. The meeting continued 
until about nine o’clock, and, although 
crowded almost to suffocation, the utmost 
harmony and order prevailed. 

The speakers were heard with deep 
attention; and the heat was borne by the 
assembly, without any symptoms of a wish 
to see the meeting concluded. 

It was stated by Mr. Lloyd, whose por. 
trait and memoir appear in this number of 
the Imperial Magazine, that one thousand 
pounds had been already raised in the me- 
tropolis alone towards the great objects for 
which the contributions were solicited, in- 
dependently of collections to be made that 
evening both in town and country. The 
same gentleman also observed, that Ameri- 
can papers, lately received, had announced, 
that the Sunday School Union throughout 
the United States, had also resolved to 
celebrate this remarkable Jubilee. 

By J. I. Briscoe, Esq., M. D., it was 
stated, that 100,000 teachers were now en- 
gaged in instructing 1,000,000 of children, 
which could not fail to convince every un- 
prejudiced person, that truth and order were 
likely to make great progress throughout the 
country. 

It was remarked by Dr. Morison, that the 
3,000 persons at that moment present, were 
engaged every week in teaching to 30,000 
children in London and its vicinity, the 
great truths of our common christianity, and 
that the multitudes of children assembled in 
the morning would not have listened to what 
was delivered with the attention they mani- 
fested, if some serious impressions had not 
been made on their minds. 

After the momentary tumult which marked 
its commencement, had subsided, this 
meeting was deeply interesting in all its 
proceedings and details. We are not aware 
of one individual having expressed any 
dissatisfaction ; and many would rejoice to 
have an opportunity of witnessing, every 
year, the name of Robert Raikes inscribed 
on the tablet of immortality. 
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WATER RECENTLY BROUGHT TO THE 
CAPITAL OF CORFU, AN ISLAND IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Tue island of Corfu, the capital of which 
bears the same name, is situated at the 
mouth of the Adriatic. It is about 45 
miles long, and 24 broad, and contains a 
population of about 50,000 souls. It was 
anciently known under the names Scheria, 
Pheacia, Corcyra,and Deprano. In the 
best days of Greece, the Corcyrians formed 
a powerful republic, In succeeding times 
this island belonged to the king of Naples ; 
it was afterward sold to the Venetians for 
30,000 ducats. These maintained a fleet 
of galleys in the port, and a strong garrison 
to defend this and the neighbouring islands. 
In 1797, it was ceded to the French republic, 
by the treaty of Campo Formio; but, in 
1799, it was surrendered by capitulation, to 
the united forces of the Turks and Russians. 
At the treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, it was again 
ceded to France; but by the treaty of 
Vienna it was placed under the protection 
of Great Britain, and it now forms part of 
the republic of the Seven Islands. The air 
is salubrious; the land in general fertile, 
though some mountainous parts are barren ; 
and the fruit is excellent. Citrons, oranges, 
and grapes of a most delicious flavour, 
honey, wax, and oil, are abundant. Salt, 
however, forms a great source of its wealth, 
and of the employment of the people. 

Yet with all these revolutions, this change 
of masters, and these natural advantages, 
the city had no water besides what was 
collected in tanks, or brought on the backs 
of asses, and, as a natural consequence, the 
supply was both scanty and bad. Not one 
of its mighty conquerors or negotiators 
attempted to avail himself of its natural and 
inviting facilities, for introducing a stream of 
this salubrious fluid, until it fell into the 
hands of the British. These, however, with 
true characteristic ingenuity, industry, and 
genuine patriotism, have lately surmounted 
every obstacle, and nobly supplied the 
deficiency. 

On the 7th of August, 1831, the city of 
Corfu was one scene of rejoicing, on account 
of its being the first day that the water was 
introduced, in iron pipes, from a distance 
of about six miles. In a square, a temple 
was erected, from the centre of which, to the 
astouishment of the inhabitants, a large 
column of pure water, fifteen feet high, 
suddenly issued forth. The burst of joy, 
which the appearance of the stream excited, 
cannot easily be described. The bishop, 
at the head of his clergy, solemnly blessed 
it, These were accompanied in the pro- 
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cession, by the senate, the lord high com- 
missioner, the military, and the principal 
inhabitants. In the evening, the city, 
esplanade, &c, were splendidly illuminated ; 
while from the windows were hung the 
“gilded tapestries,” which rendered the 
whole spectacle exceedingly magnificent. 

ms who have always been 
precte ao th an abundance of pure water, 
this may appear an ostentatious parade ; 
but the vast population of a city, whose 
ancestors, for all past generations, had been 
compelled to purchase a supply that was 
both scanty and bad, well knew how to 
estimate the value of this important acquisi- 
tion. We have more reason to be amazed, 
that while “the mighty troublers of the 
earth” were alert to drench conquest with 
blood, no efforts should be made to intro- 
duce this necessary article; and, to the 
honour of our country, from which the iron 
pipes were sent, it will be recorded in the 
archives of the island, that water was first 
brought to the city of Corfu by the English, 
through the application of their superior 
skill in the mechanic arts. 
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Tradition of the Red Sea.—The superstition of the 
neighbourhood (e point referred to in the Ked Sea, 
remarkable for the furious gusts to which it is almost 
continually su t) ascribes it to a supernatural, and 
not to any y phys ical cause ; for this being, according 
to receiv: tradition, the spot where the chosen 
people uoder Moses passed over, the ignorant imagine 
that, since it was also here that the host of Pha- 
raoh was swallowed up, their restless spirits still 
remain at the bottom of the deep, and are continually 
busied in drawing down maripers to their destruc- 
tion ; a notion so received among all the seafaring 
people along that coast, that it would be quite in vain 
to argue against it.— Adventures of Giovanni Finats. 

A Thirsty People-—According to a parliamentary 
return, just printed, there are 5,419 brewers in Eng- 
land, 182 in Scotland, and 207 in Irel iood—eotal, 
5,808. ‘Lhere are 47,898 licensed victuallers in Eng- 
land, and 16,750 in Scotland—no return conse 

Ireland. ‘There are in England 26 =, pegas! aon 
for general sale of beer (namely, chiefly * 
in addition to 48,000 pnblicans !) belden 23 23,600 Vie- 
tuallers who brew their own beer ; and besides 
11,432 persons licensed for the general sale, who brew 
their own beer; makin ag ook of 130,000 licensed 
manufacturers and venders of bee’ 

Cathedral Service.—The choral tie now used in 
our Cathedrals was first introduced into England at 
Canterbury, to to which ) place it was for many years 

says, that at the 
funeral of the Virgin _ the apostles, iy 
angels, continued singing her requiem for three whole 
days incessantly. 


Rules of the Protestant Methodists relating to Insolvent 
Debtors.—ist. If any of our members become in- 
solvent, and make an assignment, or become bank- 
rupts, or take the benefit of any ‘legislative act, by 
which they shall not pay their creditors their full’ de- 
mands, the leaders’ meeting shall depute two from 
their own body, or, if deemed more proper, two other 

rsons who are members of the society, to inquire 
into such cases, in order that the character of an up- 
right, but unfortunate, member, may be satisfactorily 
established, and that those who are guilty of dishonesty 
may be expelled from us. 2d. If any of Our members 
who have failed in business shall, by the blessing of 
God, afterwards acquire sufficient property to enable 
them to pay off their former deficiencies, they shall, 
in order to prove their integrity, be required, on pain 
of expulsion, to do so as soon as possible ; because no 
man ought to withhold t that which is another's, when 
it is in his power to repay it.—Protestant Methodist 

lagaztne, 
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Division of Land.—In Peru, under the Incas, all the 
lands capable of cultivation were divided into three 
unequal shares, One was consecrated to the Sun, 
and its ace applied to religious purposes ; another 
to the Inca, and was set apart as the provision made 
by the community for the support of government ; 
the third, and largest, for the maintenance of the 
people, among whom it was parcelled out. No per- 
son, however, had an exclusive property in his portion, 
but possessed it only for a year, when a new division 
was made io pprgericn to the increase and exigencies 
of each family. 

Largest Diamonds.—One of the largest of undoubted 
diamonds is that mentioned by ‘avernier, in the 
possession of the Great Mogul. It is of a fine rose- 
colour, somewhat resembles a half hen’s egg in form 
and size, and, being weighed by favernier, was found 
to be 297 nine-sixteenths carats, or about 860 grains, 
(156 carats form about an ounce troy.) it has been 
valued at 624,962/., according to Mr. Jefferies’ rule. 
and was discovered about the year 1550, in the mine 
of Colore, in Bengal, not far to the east of Golconda. 
It has been stated that the handle of the sabre of the 
Dey of Algiers is resplead wit ds, and his 
tarben adorned with the most magnificent brilliants. 
The rajah of Mattan, in the island of Borneo, pos- 
sesses a diamond, which was found there upwards of 
fifty years ago. It is shapéd like an egg, with an in- 





dented hollow near the smaller end, said to be of the 
finest water, and weighs 367 carats; and, allowing 
156 carats to the ounce troy, is two ounces 169.87 
grains troy. Many years ago, the governor of Batavia 


to effect its purchase, and sent Mr. Stewart to 
the rajah, offering 150,000 dollars, two large war 
brigs, with their guns and ammunition, and a con- 
siderable quantity of powder and shot. The rajah, 
however, it appears, refused to despoil his family of 
so rich an inheritance, to which the Malays, indeed, 
superstitiously attach the miraculous power of curing 
all kinds of diseases by means of the water in whic 
the diamond is di, , and with it they believe the 
fortune of the family is connected. ‘Ihe history of 
the diamond which studs the sceptre of Kussia is 
not a little remarkable. It formed, for a long time, 
the solitary eye of an Indian idol, and was ultimately 
dislodged from its eh | an Irish soldier, by whom 
it was sold for a trifle ; and, after passing through the 
hands of several masters, it was sent to England to 
be cut; and seems to have been finally sold to the 
empress Catherine of Russia, in 1775, at Amsterdam, 
for 90,000/., an annuity of 4000/., and a patent of 
nobility. It is of the size of a pigeon’s egg, and of a 
flattened oval form ; it is a faultless and perfect gem 
and without a flaw of any kind: its weight is stated 
at 179 carats. 
_ Colours of Diamonds.—Of a light yellow, passing 
into wine colour, and thence through cinnamon brown, 
into almost black; also, pale green, passing into yel- 
lowish green; bluish gray, passing into Prussian 
blue; and “pink, passing into rose . Sometimes 
ferruginous specks are found in the diamond. Occa- 
sionally, though rarely, the diamond may possess 
more than one tint, as partly blue, partly yellow, and 
ae Se ; and | am informed there are party- 
colou diamonds among the jewels in the treasu 
of the Brazils. The value of the diamond is muc 
enhanced if pink, blue, or green, and eagerly sought 
after; on er hand, yellow-coloured diamonds 
are of inferior value. am informed that his late 
royal highness the Duke of York possessed a diamond 
almost approaching to jet black, of peculiar beauty 
and brilliancy. It was valued at about 8000/. I have 
seen brown diamonds of different shades of intensity. 
— Murray's Memoir. 

New Stage Coach Bill—This bill repeals so much of 
the 50th Geo. I11, as relates to lu ase on the roof, 
and enacts, that it shall not be lawful to carry luggage, 
which, including the height of the stage coach from 
the ground, shall reach higher than sen feet. That 
every stage coach shall have a bolt or fastening inside 
the door, and the driver shall lock or drag the wheel, 
when required to do so by any passenger, or forfeit 
not more than 5/., nor less than 40s. 

Lottery.—Yhe first Lottery in England was drawn in 
the year 1569. It consisted of 40,000 lots, at 10s. a 
lot; the pri were plate, and the 
towards os ing the havens of the 
drawn at the west door of St. Paul’s Cathedral. ‘The 
drawing began on the 11th of January, and continued 
night and day till the 6th of May following. 

Bravilian Morali Benevolence.—\t is highly 
creditable to the citizens of Rio, that no native _ 
gars are ever seen in their streets. The only persons 
of that class I ever was accosted by, were foreign 
sailors, particularly English aod North Americans, 
who often attacked me, complaining rudely that they 
were out of employment ; they had all the appearance 
of being worthless, intemperate fellows, whose poverty 
was their own fault. All the natives in distress are 
fed and clothed by the different irmandades of citi- 
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cularly strikin C 
to the awful Lichy of licentiousness which besets 
them in the streets and public Fe of Paris aud 
London.— Dr, Walsh's Notices of Brawil. 


Locke's Monument. —On Wednesday, February 15, 
1831, a meeting of the subscribers to a fund for the 
erection of a monument to John Locke, the author of 
the Essay on the Hwnan Understanding, &c. was he 
at the Freemason’s Tavern. ‘i he subscription for the 
undertaking commenced in the year 1808, when a 
small sum was collected. In 1816 the amount in 
hand was 455/. 8, 6d., which was invested in 
funds, and, with the lati now d to 
846/. 6s. 3d. In consequence of the large sums de- 
mauded for fees, the monument conld not be erected 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral or Westminster Abbey ; and 
it was therefore pro d, that it should be placed iu 
the Hall of the London University, to which, it was 
stated, there would be no obj D 
is to be similar to that of Lord Erskine, in Lincoln’s- 
Inn Hall, the expense of which was 1200/, 

Curious Epitaph.—\n an ancient manuscript deposited 
in the British Museum, is the Glowing copy ofa 
curious epitaph, said“to be inscribed on a plain marble 
stone, in memory of an eccentric being, who fill 
the office of postmaster to the town of Salzwedel, in 
the parish church of which place he was buried :— 
“Traveller! hurry not, as if you were going post- 
haste ; in the most rapid journey, you must stop at the 
post-house' Here repose the bones of Mathias Schul- 
zen, the most humble and most faithful postmaster, 
for upwards of twenty-five years, of his majesty, 
Frederick, King of Prussia. He arrived, 1655; by 
holy baptism, he was marked on the post-map for the 
celestial land of Canaan. He afterwards travelled 
with distinction in life's pilgrimage, by walking 
courses in the schools and universities. He carefully 
performed his duties as a Christian, and when the 

ost of misfortune came, he behaved according to the 
etter of divine consolation. His body, however, ul- 
timately, being enfeebled, he was prepared to attend 
the signal given by the post of death, when his soul 
set off on her ome journey for paradise, the 2d of 
June, 1711, and his body afterwards was committed to 
this silent tomb. Reader, in thy poemimese be mind. 
ful of the prophetic post of death !” 

An English Pope.—Nicholas Breakspear, the only 
Englishman that ever sat in St. Peter’s chair, was 
born near St. Albans. He was anxious to become a 
monk, but was rejected on account of his ignorance, 
He went to Paris, and there applied diligently to his 
studies. After being chosen Abbot of St. Rufus, in 
Provence, he was advanced to the bishopric of Alba, 
in the year 1146, and soon after to the dignity of car- 
dinal: in the year 1154 he was elected Pope. i 
remarkable circumstance, that it was from this man 
a Geary 11. obtained a grant of the kingdom of 

reland. 








Saintly Patronage.—From an advertisement in a 
Spanish new r, I took the following singular 
heading, in relation to the religious ceremonies of the 
day. “ To-morrow, being Friday, will be celebrated 
the feast of the glorious martyr, San Poncio, advocate 
and rower against bed-bugs contra las 
chinches.) There will be mass all the morning, and at 
seven o'clock will take place the blessing of branches 
and flowers, in honour of the aforesaid saint.” The 
branches and flowers thus blessed are doubtless found 
efficacious in preserving houses from these irksome 
tenants, and so form a convenient substitute for the 
troublesome care of cleanliness.— A Year in Spain, ; | 

Spectre of Brighton Cliff, and those walking on it, seen 
in the air.— Walking on the cliff,” says Dr. Buchan, 
“ about a mile to the east of Brighton, on the morning 
of the 18th of November, 1804, while watching the 
rising of the sun, I turned my eyes directly towards 
the sea, just as the solar disc emerged from the sur- 
face of the water, and saw the face of the cliff on 
which I was standing represented precisely opposite 
to me, at some distance on the ocean. Calling the 
attention of my companion to this appearance, we soon 
also discovered our own figures standing on the sum- 
mit of the ite al nt cliff, as well as the repre- 
sentation of a windmill, near at hand. ‘Ihe reflected 
images were most Tetons process opposite to where 
we stood ; and the false cliff seemed to fade away, and 
to draw near to the real one, iv proportion as it re- 
ceded towards the west. This phenomenon lasted 
about ten minutes, till the sun had risen nearly his own 
diameter above the sea. ‘The whole then seemed to 
be elevated into the air, and successively disappeared, 
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like the coats up ofa drop-scene in a theatre. The 
surface 0! sea was covered with a dense fog, of 
many caaet in hei as. —. sradesily receded 
before the — ° 


Lardner's Cabinet 
‘ol. KN. , ey on Optics, by Dr 

ewster. 
tw, —The Joh A « ” 





Fata ta 
which is seen io the straits of Messina, and which for 
many centuries astonished the vulgar, and perplexed 
phi a eh is b caeteney a phenomenon of this kind. 
in the city of Reggio, with 
his back to } Ay sun, and his face to the sea, and when 
the rising sun shines from that point whence its inci- 
dent ray forms an angle of about 45° on the sea of 
Reggio, sees upon the water numberless series of 

pilasters, arches, castles, well-delineated regular 
ee. lofty towers, superb palaces, with balconies 
and windows, villages and trees, plains with herds 





West Indian Slavery Delineated. By T. Jackson. 

Considerations on the Necessity and Equity ofa 
Natioval Banking and + ~— 

Narrative of the Ashantee W Present State of 
Sierra Leone. by Major Ricketts. 

Bible Stories, + « Use of Children. By the 


Ww 
Addresses for Sunday ‘Schools. By the Rev. Sam. 
ve Milman’s Tales, adapted for‘the higher classes of 


ut 
frief Memoir of Samuel Wyke Kilpin. 
Quastions on the Companion to the Bible. 
rmon. By Greville Ewing. 
A Letter to the Rev. Le B. Butiel, A.M. [By the 
Rev. J. R. Barber, A. 
Address to the Mechanic’s Institute of Halifax. 
By Joba Murray, F.S.A., &e 
to an Invention for instantaneous Com- 





and flocks, armies of men on foot and on h 

all oll pagains rapidly in succession on the surface of the 

y same objects are, in particular states of 

the at » seen in the air, though less vividly ; 

and when the air is hazy aod dewy, they are seen on 

the surface of the sea, vividly coloured, or fringed 
with all the prismatic colours.— Jéid. 

The French Coast seen quite perfectly at Hastings, as 
f through a Telescope.—On the 26th of July, 1798, 
at Hastings, at five, rp. m., Mr. Latham saw the French 
coast, which is about forty or fifty miles distant, as 
distinctly as through the best glasses. ‘The sailors 

and fishermen could pot at first he persuaded of the 

po Fa of the appearance ; but as the cliffs gradually 

2 ve elevated, they were so convinced, that 

ted out and named to Mr, Latham the dif- 

Pplnces they had been accustomed to visit: such 

as nae ay, the windmill at Prnlogne: Bi St. = and 

other places on the coast of Pica’ places 

ap to them as if they were lion ¢ att a Yamal 

distance intothe harbour. From the eastern cliff, or 

hill, Mr. Latham saw at once Dungeness, Dover cliffs, 

and rench coast, all the way from Calais, Bou- 

logne,on to St. Vallery, and, A — of the fishermen 

ned, as far as Lap ge he day was extremely 

hot, without a breath wind, and A <7 at some 
distance appeared greatly magnified. —Ibad. 
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Just Published. 
fest VITT. of Baines’s History of Lancashire. 
art XXX. of the Nati Portrait Gallery :— 
4 George of Cumberland; Earl of Aberdeen ; 
and Lieut.-Gen. Sir Rufane Shawe Donkin. 

Part V. of Watkins's Life and Limes of William IV. 

Ellie ioe through Hawaii, or Owyhee; being 
Vol. LV. of the Select Library 

Fier’ Views Pe the East, ‘Part XIT., containing 
Front View of the Bisma Kurm, Caves of Ellora; 
Interior of ditto; Skeleton Group on the Kameswur, 
ty ed of Filora. 

Cony 18mo, Memoirs of Miss Spreckley, late of 
Melton owbray chiefly compiled from her Diary 
and Letters. yy oolerton. 

Hymns aod vangelical Songs, for the Use of Sun- 
day Schools. By John Bulmer. 18mo 

emoirs, Correspondence, and ipoctical Remains, 
of Jane Taylor. 

Sermons on Interesting Subjects, for Families and 
Vil . ASecond Volume of Sermons for Families 
i mily Worsi Moming, and Fvening Prayers for 

a © Dransfield. 
the World to Come; or Cte 
pen * Farth perpetuated in Heaven. By C 
R.M + oye ° 

Sermons ached in St. Jopes's Chapel, Surrey. 
ey A o Rev. PCharles Bradley. 1 vol. & 

Lopographical History of * County ‘of Leicester. 
me Rev. J. Curtis. 1 vol. 8 

lain a for Oy mgrexing ihe Viealth of the Deli. 

cate enderson, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Edinburgh Canivet Library. Voi. 4. Palestine. 

-, e Wines and Strong Drinks of the 
pi. lacows, &c. Var: one Stuart, M.A. 

The Pulpit. No.1. 

Enthusiasm, and cae tome By Sus. Strickland. 

Lardver’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vol. 22. Silk Manu- 


facture. 

Dibdin’s Sunday Library, Vol. V. 

The Moravians  X Groeeens. 

Le Traducteur. P. F. Merlet. 

American eke By the Author of Lily 
Douglas, Memoirs of Mrs. Judson,and Mrs, Ramsay. 

The Unsearchable Riches of Christ. By T. Brooks. 

Family and Parochial Sermous. By the Rev. Wm. 
Shepherd. 


aaa in Shipwreck. By J.Murray, F.S.A.&c, 
An Address to the Members of the New Mechanic ~ 
Institution, Manchester. By RK. Detrosier. 
An Account of the Book Society for Promoting 





The System of E. and D jation con- 


A Catechism of io ye, B ‘Geo’ Milligan. 
A Catechism of French Grammar. By J. Longmoor. 
e A Sw 5 oe of the History of England. By Peter 

mit 
on <seechiom of English Composition. By Robert 

onne 

A Catechism of English Grammar. By G. Milligan. 

A Catechism of Drawing and Perspective. 

Catechism of Christian Instruction, By the 

Rev. Robt. Morehead, D. D. 

A Catechism of the History of Scotland. By W. 
Morrison, A. M. 

4 Catechism on the Works of Creation. By Peter 


"A Catechism of Zoology. By Wm. Rhind. 
A Catechism of Geography. By eck BS. Esq. 
In the Press. 
Balaam. By ae Author of Modern Fanaticism 
Unveiled. 12mo 


pie the ae peculiar > c hristinty, as a 


"1832. 

In 1 Vol a 8v0. A Dictionary of Quotations 
from various poner in Avcient and Modern Lan- 

uages, with English Translations, and illustrated by 

emarks and Explanations, By Hugh Moore, Esq. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo0. ° Siters’ Budget ; ; a Collec- 
tion of Original ‘Tales in Prose and Verse. By the 
Avdors of the Odd Voleens, &e. 

In 1 Vol. 8vo. a Familiar Compendium of the Law 
of Husband and Wife, in 2 Parts. 

In 18mo. The London Manual of Medicine and 
Pharmacy. By W. Maugham, Surgeon. 

The Chameleon, a beautifully printed volume of 
Original Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse, compris- 
Ne (— tales, songs, &c. Pictures of the Part by 


Richter, W 
artists. 

The Comic Offering, edited by Miss Sheridan, will 
be published at the same time, bound in its uniquely 
em morocco cover, and embellished with up- 
wards of sixty most humorous and neatly engraved 
designs by various comic artists. 

A new Annual, illustrated in the first style of the 
art, from Drawings by Prout, will appear on the first 
of November, under ‘the title of the Continental 
Annual, uniform in size with his Laodscape Annual 
of 1830 ‘and 31, and published, handsomely bound in 
morocco, at only two-t thirds their price. 


Purser, Westall, ‘and other eminent 





Duty and Drawhack on Paper, for ‘the y year ending 
5th of January, 1831. 
ne A Drawback. 
England .. 608,308 12 33 .. 21,497 189 
Scotland .. 101,119 80 .. 6,514 16 8} 
Ireland .. 23,30513 8) .. 1,349 19 4 
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